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MR. PURCELL NOT A BISHOP. 


In our issue of March 21 we inadvertently spoke of Mr. Edmund Sheridan 
Purcell, author of the * Life of Cardinal Manning,” as Bishop Purcell. No 
one probably will be more surprised than Mr. Purcell himself—a simple, 
untonsured layman—to learn of his thus sudden elevation to the episcopa- 
cy. Mr. James M. Kirwin, of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., 
points out our error, and we hereby make correction. 

EDITOR OF THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


SECRETARY CARLISLE AS A PRESIDENTIAL 
CANDIDATE. 


ARTY journals appear to be confident that John G. Carlisle, 
Secretary of the Treasury, is a formidable candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for President. A dinner with New York 
bankers not long ago was followed by considerable newspaper 
discussion of his possibilities as a candidate, and, more recently, 








a letter from him to Congressman Patterson, of Tennessee, deny- 
ing that the policy of the Treasury has discriminated against 
silver in the redemption of currency, is interpreted by some as a 
politic stroke influenced by desire for the nomination. 

This letter is a reply to the criticism of ex-Speaker Crisp, of 
Georgia, who said on the floor of the House of Representatives, 
speaking of Secretary Carlisle : 

‘He refuses to give silver for gold, because he must hold the silver to 
pay the silver certificates and Sherman notes issued under the act of 1890, 
and when a Sherman note issued under the act of 1890 is presented he re- 
deems it in gold and not in silver. What mockery is this? What sort of 
friendly treatment is accorded silver by this law and the practise that 
obtains at the treasury of the United States?” 

Mr. Carlisle’s answer is to the effect that whenever there has 
been “free” silver—that is, a supply over and above that which is 
required by law to be retained in the Treasury for the redemption 
of outstanding silver certificates and Treasury notes—he has paid 
it out on demand. When the holders of Treasury notes, how- 
ever, demanded payment in gold they had to be paid in gold. 
This practise of paying according to the demands of the note- 
holders, the Secretary insists, is treating both metals exactly 
alike, For a short time in 1893 he suspended payments in stand- 
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ard dollars because he had no more than the lawful limit of silver 
on hand, and he began to redeem and cancel the silver certificates 
and Treasury notes with it at that time. About 19% millions of 
dollars have been so redeemed and canceled since that date. 
The Secretary further says that if there has been discrimination 
it has been in favor of silver, for the Government has paid for 
shipping it to note depositors, whereas no one gets Treasury gold 
shipped to him free of charge for transportation. 


Represents the Administration.—“ Mr. Carlisle will go before 
the Chicago convention as the representative of the sound-money 
policy of the Cleveland Administration. His nomination over 
what promises to be an intensely bitter opposition from some 
parts of the South and West will make the issue the most promi- 
nent one in the coming national contest. Secretary Carlisle, 
above all men in the country occupying prominent position, and 
recognized as a party leader, represents what may be called the 
distinctive policies of the Cleveland Administration on tariff and 
currency reform. He is a veteran in the ranks of the revenue re- 
formers, and recognized as the foremost advocate of ‘sound 
money’ in the sense of opposition to free coinage and the divore- 
ing of the federal Government from the banking business. His 
opposition to free coinage is the more marked because he has 
frankly stated he has. changed his views on that subject, having 
formerly held to free coinage, and as the head of the Treasury 
Department has been forced to clearly define his position. Doing 
so became part of his official duty, and for this he has become a 
target for all the silver cranks in the country. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Carlisle’s candidacy will throw new life into the 
Democratic Party by forcing on its attention the issues that must 
be met at Chicago both as regards platform and candidate.” — The 
Post (Dem.), Pittsburg, Pa. 


Mr. Carlisle’s Position Known.—“It is a matter of justifiable 
pride that a man like Carlisle has entered the race. He can not 
but benefit by comparison with the men and the methods which 
the opposition has seen fit to adopt. They have shown them- 
selves dodgers, straddlers, and totally lacking in that courage 
without which convictions are far worse than neutrality. In their 
contest they are showing the curse of bossism and corruption in 
their worst forms. They do not appeal to the judgment or the 
wishes of the people, but to the power of money and of the ma- 
chine. As against such a disreputable combination, the appear- 
ance of a clean, capable, and honorable man, who has been tried, 
whose long public services are his best commendation, who for 
more than a third of a century has served the people, preferring 
honesty to riches, whose integrity is unimpeachable and whose 
loyalty to the masses is up to the fullest measure of patriotism, is 
to be hailed with the highest approval. Every one knows 
how Mr. Carlisle stands upon the political issues of the day. He 
leaves nothing to be guessed at or inferred. Those who oppose 
the man must combat his principles, for he is incapable of com- 
promise for the furtherance of personal ends in which the inter- 
ests of the whole people are involved.”— 7he Free Press (Dem.), 
Detroit. 


The Blunder Will Not be Committed.—* There is little either 
in the public career or personality of Mr. Carlisle to arouse the 
enthusiasm of the Democratic masses, or to win recruits from the 
independent or Republican ranks. His nomination would be a 
preposterous prophecy of failure; but it will not be made. The 
Democratic Party will not deliberately invite defeat by such an 
ill-considered experiment. With the right man at the head, the 
Democracy will make a grand canvass. And that man, whoever 
he may be, should be chosen. A blunder like Carlisle's nomina- 
tion would be clearly fatal. We do not believe that President 
Cleveland favors it, or could bring it about if he did. If Mr. 
Cleveland is unwilling to run himself, he will be unable tocontrol 
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the Chicago convention, except he shall obey public sentiment by 
favoring a strong man like Whitney or Russell for the standard- 
bearer."— 7he Press (Dem.), Troy, N. Y. 


Blackburn Men Would Oppose Him.—‘‘The Blackburn men 
in the Kentucky legislature may be set down as opposed to the 
nomination of Mr. Carlisle for President of the United States. 
He declined to bring the influence of his office of Secretary of the 
Treasury to bear upon the Carlisle men in the Legislature, and 
thus offended them. He pleaded in a letter which he recently 
wrote on the subject that it would not be proper for him to at- 
tempt to influence the action of the legislature. Mr. Carlisle is 
a man of extraordinary ability, but he can not control either the 
goldites or the silverites when it comes to a battle royal between 
them. 

“An objection that may be made against Mr. Carlisle is that as 
soon as the war between the States ended, or sooner, perhaps, he 
made it a habit to take the iron-clad oath of office. As heisa 
Southern man, this fact will not strengthen him in the South.”— 
The Dispatch, (Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


The Nomination Would Renew Sectional Animosities.—“ It 
is a lamentable fact, but none the less a fact, that the representa- 
tive of the soundest Democratic doctrine prominent in public life 
now, not considering President Cleveland, would be attacked if 
nominated for the Presidency because of the ‘section’ of the 
country from which he comes, and that the rabid Northern and 
Southern Republicans would unfurl the ‘bloody shirt,’ flaunt it 
in the breeze, and again resort to all methods used in the past to 
revive and give renewed life to sectional animosities. . . . Sec- 
tional animosities in the North are dying out, in the South the 
people are too busy trying to develop their States and add to their 
personal comforts and welfare to worry over sectional strife or to 
allow it to bob up; and while there is no tenable reason for not 
taking a Presidential nominee from the South, there is a senti- 
mental one making such a choice doubtful because of the mode 
of attack it would meet with.”.—7he American (Dem.), Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


Objection to Him is Personal, Not Sectional.—‘ This letter 
{to Congressman Patterson] is an all-sufficient answer to Mr. 
Crisp, and should be satisfactory to the country so far as it relates 
to Mr. Carlisle’s official action, but it is difficult to see how it can 
be interpreted as a Presidential boom. The public knows the 
writer just as well as it did before it was published, but no better 
now than then. He is a weak man who has been kept to the 
mark by the President, and whose one admirable faculty is that 
of clear and succinct statement. His reputation was made in 
debate, and he has failed miserably in executive office and in 
dealing with men. He would not command as big a vote to-day 
as he could have secured a dozen years ago. The objection to 
him is personal, not sectional. If his party stood any show to 
win it all, the fact that its candidate came from the South would 
doitnoharm. The North is ready now to elect a Southern man 
for President, provided he stands for the right principles and has 
the proper stuff in him.”— 7he Journal (Rep.), Chicago. 


Juggles with the Facts.—‘“ Mr. Crisp must know that there is 
a great deal of silver in the Treasury which must be kept there 
for redemption of outstanding paper money, and that, aside from 
that, the Treasury would be only too glad now and at all times, 
under every Secretary from Sherman to Carlisle, to exchange 
silver for gold, and increase the actual circulation of silver. So 
far as concerns the repulsion of that charge, the Secretary is per- 
fectly justified in all that he says, and that was the main feature 
of the quoted clause of the Crisp speech. 

“But Mr. Carlisle went on at great length to convey the im- 
pression that there is nodiscrimination shown as between the two 
kinds of hard money in ‘current redemption,’ as the phrase is. 
This is disingenuous, to say the least. Under the law the Treas- 
ury can use either coin in redemption. The option between them 
belongs to the redeemer, and not to the payee, but Secretary 
Carlisle, like all his predecessors since resumption began, has 
uniformly waived that option in favor of the payee. He got 
silver if he wanted it, but not otherwise. One would get no such 
idea from the Carlisle letter. He juggles with facts in a way illy 
becoming a candidate for the Presidency.”—7he Jnter Ocean 
(Rep.), Chicago. . 
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McKINLEY’S FINANCIAL PLANK IN THE 
WEST AND SOUTH. 


HE “McKinley” plank in favor of “bimetalism,” adopted 

by the Republican State convention of Ohio this month, 

continues to be of absorbing interest to the party press. We 
quote the declaration again : 

‘““We contend for honest money ; for a currency of gold, silver, and paper, 
with which to measure our exchanges, that shall be as sound as the Gov- 
ernment and as untarnished as its honor ; and tothat end we favor bimet- 
alism and demand the use of both gold and silver as standard money, either 
in accordance witharatio to be fixed by an international agreement, if that 
can be obtained, or under such restrictions and such provisions, to be de- 
termined by legislation, as will secure the maintenance of the parities of 
values of the two metals, so that the purchasing and debt-paying power of 
the dollar, whether of silver, gold, or paper, shall be at all times equal.”’ 


The New York 7rzbune (Rep.), almost alone of all the Eastern 
papers of wide reputation in either party, heartily approved the 
Ohio plank. It was denounced in chorus asa straddle that would 
satisfy nobody if it should be adopted by the St. Louis conven- 
tion. 

We give this week a number of comments from Western and 
Southern papers which show that the radical free-silver journals 
are not satisfied with the Ohio plank, altho numerous journals of 
influence throughout the country are inclined to express the belief 
that the plank suits present political circumstances. 


Recognition of Free Silver Strength.—‘If the Republicans of 
the West were ceriain that this declaration was made in good 
faith and would be respected accordingly by Major McKinley in 
the event of his election to the Presidency, they would be satis- 
fied; but in view of their past experience with a very similar 
financial plank incorporated in the Republican national platform 
at Minneapolis four years ago, they would not be justified in as- 
suming that the Ohio Republicans meant exactly what they said 
when they adopted that monetary declaration yesterday. We 
can not forget that John Sherman is still the head of the Repub- 
lican Party in Ohio, and within a fortnight he has given a defini- 
tion of his theory of bimetalism which is utterly repugnant to 
right and reason and to the Republicans of the Far West. Sena- 
tor Sherman holds that bimetalism means that gold shall be the 
sole standard of value, with silver halves and quarters and dimes 
to make small change. If that is what the Ohio convention 
meant yesterday, and if that is what Major McKinley regards as 
bimetalism, the Republicans of Colorado and the other silver- 
producing States of the West must beg leave to refuse their sup- 
port to any platform or candidate that would uphold such a false 
and vicious coinage theory as that. 

“Of course it counts on our side that the Ohio convention did 
not declare outright for the single gold standard, as it has been 
so urgently pressed to do by the money power and the leading 
Republican papers and politicians of the Far East, because it 
shows that our Ohio brethren recognize the fact that no Republi- 














“SO NEAR AND YET—” 
—The Journal, New York. 
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can ticket can be elected this year or in the future on a single 
gold standard platform.”— 7he Republican (Rep.), Denver. 


Dodge and Pretense.—“‘So the Republican conventions of 
Iowa and Ohio have talked for the banker and the money-lender, 
have attempted to say soft and cooing things to the toilers of the 
world, the owners of land, the tillers of the soil, the producers of 
wheat, wine, and wool, and they have not been listened to. ‘The 
monetary conference device and the Latin Union dodge, and the 
concurrence of the nations of the earth pretense, have served their 
day, and the parties are called upon to shoot or give up the gun. 
A candidate for the office of President of the United States upon 
a plain, unequivocal platform, pledging the Administration to be 
inaugurated by his election to this one paramount and vital issue, 
will carry the State of California by a majority of 30,000 over both 
Democratic and Republican candidates. And don’t you forget 
it."— The Post (Ind. Rep.), San Francisco, Cal. 


Conservative and Safe.—‘‘ This deliverance is conservative and 
safe. As the understanding is that McKinley drew up this plank 
of the platform, it is sufficient voucher of his orthodoxy. It 
means that he indorses the action of the Republicans in 1893 in 
voting for the repeal of the Sherman law, and that he stands 
with his party in applauding the recent overwhelming Republi- 
can vote in the House against the free-silver substiutte for the 
Dingley bond bill. The chances are that the national convention 
will, as it should, declare more specifically and emphatically 
against free silver but a State convention held before that gath- 
ering, especially a convention of a State which presents aconspic- 
uous aspirant for the Presidency, will naturally feel a little diffi- 
dent about taking advanced ground.” — 7he G/lobe-Democrat 
(Rep.), St. Louzs, Mo. 


No Attempt to Dictate.—“‘A somewhat exaggerated impor- 
tance is being attached to the resolutions adopted by the Republi- 
can State convention of Ohio, held at Columbus last week. It is 
customary for State conventions, Presidential year as other years, 
to adopt resolutions reflecting, so far as concerns national politics, 
the latest national platform, and that is all the Ohio convention 
did. There is no ground for seeing in that Columbus platform 
an attempt to dictate to the St. Louis convention of three months 
later."— The Inter Ocean (Rep.), Chicago. 


“The declaration of the Ohio Republican convention on the 
money question is not as clear-cut and emphatic as could be 
wished, but it is susceptible of a satisfactory construction. This 
is simply a declaration in favor of an interconvertible currency, 
such as we have now. The kind of ‘bimetalism’ asked for by the 
Ohio Republicans is precisely the kind of bimetalism that the 
United States has now in actual practise.”"— 7he Tribune (Rep.), 
Minneapolzs. 


Obscure and Enigmatical.—“It is not equivocal or double- 
faced in the sense that it may be taken to mean things contrary 
in their character. But it is obscure and enigmatical. It is the 
demand of all honest men that this demand for honest money 
shall be clearly stated without being complicated with any im- 
practicable theories about a double standard, which belong to and 
are dependent upon a condition of fhings which does not now 
exist in this country or in the world, and which there is no pres- 
ent prospect of attaining in the present generation.”— 7he Pioneer 
Press (Rep.), St. Paul. 


Protection, Not Money, the Overshadowing Issue.—‘“ The 
money plank is that of 1895. If the money question was to be 
the great issue this year, a more perspicuous definition of the Re- 
publican position than is attempted in the Columbus resolution 
would be desirable; but inasmuch as the Republican doctrine of 
honest money is well understood, and especially in view of the 
fact that protection is to be the overshadowing issue in the 
national campaign, there will be no disposition to find fault with 
the financial plank. Besides, the national convention has the 
final voice upon this subject, as upon all others.”—7he 7imes- 
Star (Rep.), Cincinnati, Ohio. 


#Not an Outspoken Foe to Free Coinage.—‘‘ Under ordinary 
circumstances, when a man is endeavoring to show that he is 
sound on a given proposition, he appeals to the strongest parts of 
his record in proof of his soundness. This Mr. McKinley has not 
done. He shows that he has always been in favor of having 
‘good dollars’ and of ‘keeping gold and silver money side by 
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side,’ but he does not, tho he might easily have done so, show 
that there was a time in his career when he was an outspoken foe 
to free coinage. Is this because he does not now care to be con- 
sidered such a foe? 

“One thing is certain, the people will want to be sure that any 
man whom they elect President will veto a free coinage bill if 
Congress shall send one to him. Generalities and platitudes, 
such as those in which Mr. McKinley indulges wil] not satisfy 
people whose business prosperity depends upon maintaining a 
sound system of finance.”— 7he News (/nd.), lndianapolis. 


“The McKinley financial resolution is not even half honest. It 
is wholly dishonest. It does not declare for a gold standard or 
for bimetalism. It lies on both sides. To the East it presents a 
golden glow and to the West a silver sheen.”— 7he Plain Dealer 
(Dem.), Cléveland, Ohio. 


Coquetry with Silver Men.—‘“ Their national platform will 
probably be something of the same sort. It is not a very satis- 
factory one, all must admit. It is of that general sort of charac- 
ter that may be read any way by any one, and is made to catch 
gudgeons and fool simpletons. If it or anything like it were 
made the Democratic platform it would assume the defeat of the 
party beyond hope. But, as a Republican platform, it will be 
viewed by the country very differently from the view that would 
be taken of it if it were the Democratic platform. As the Repub- 
lican platform, it will be viewed as a piece of coquetry with the 
free-silver men. But if it were the Democratic platform it would 
be considered a piece of coquetry with the sound-money men. 
The Democratic platform must be unequivocal if we would re- 
gain the country’s confidence. We must declare for the single 
gold standard with as much silver as is necessary for subsidiary 
coinage, and, if we fail to do this, we are lost beyond the hope of 
redemption.”— Zhe Times (Dem.), Richmond, Va. 


“The declaration is for the gold standard, or the silver stand- 
ard; for bimetalism and monometalism; for greenbackism, 
fiatism, or for no money at all. It is all the straddles of all the 
parties and all the cranks whipped into one conglomerate and 
clammy mass and offered up as a sort of sickening libation to 
McKinleyism. Meaning everything, it means nothing; and, 
meaning nothing, it may be taken for granted that the Republi- 
can national convention will adopt it or something very much 
like it, and we shall again have the spectacle of a great party in- 
viting the people to a Barmecide feast.”"—TZhe Constitution, 
(Dem.), Atlanta. 





ROOSEVELT ON THE MONROE DOCTRINE, 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT believes in a Monroe doctrine 
worth fighting for. He says, in effect, that our educa- 
ted men who do not catch the spirit of Americanism which 
prompted the fighting application of the doctrine to the Vene- 
zuelan controversy, ought to be ashamed of themselves. Mr. 
Roosevelt expresses his opinions in the March issue of 7he Bach- 
elor of Arts, a magazine published for college graduates. His 
personal reputation for the fighting virtues in public office is not 
likely to be dimmed by the fact that on this subject he speaks as 
a graduate of Harvard, whence came most severe criticisms of 
President Cleveland’s Venezuelan message. 

Mr. Roosevelt contends that the Monroe doctrine, in brief, for- 
bids European encroachment on American soil. It should not 
be so rigidly defined as to prevent taking into account varying 
degrees of national interest in varying cases, and the doctrine 
implies no wish to establish a protectorate over other American 
states. We quote: 


“The Monroe doctrine should not be considered from any purely 
academic standpoint, but as a broad, general principle of living 
policy. It is to be justified not by precedent merely, but by the 
needs of the nation and the true interests of Western civilization. . . 
In other words, if the Monroe doctrine did not already exist it 
would be necessary forthwith to create it. . . . The Monroe doc- 
trine is not a question of law at all. It is a question of policy. 
It is a question to be considered not only by statesmen, but by all 
good citizens. Lawyers, as lawyers, have absolutely nothing 
whatever to say about it. To argue that it can not be recognized 
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as a principle of international law, is a mere waste of breath. 
Nobody cares whether it is or is not so recognized, any more than 
any one cares whether the Declaration of Independence and 
Washington’s farewell address are so recognized. . . . 
“Primarily, our action is based on national self-interest. In 
other words, it is patriotic. A certain,limited number of persons 
are fond of decrying patriotism as a selfish virtue, and strive with 
all their feeble might to inculcate in its place a kind of milk-and- 
water cosmopolitanism. These good people are never men of 
robust character or of imposing personality, and the plea itself is 
not worth considering. Some reformers may urge that in the 
ages’ distant future patriotism, like the habit of monogamous 
marriage, will become a needless and obsolete virtue; but just at 
present the man who loves other countries as much as he does his 
own is quite as noxious a member of society as the man who loves 
other women as much as he loves his wife. Love of country is an 
elemental virtue, like love of home, or like honesty or courage.” 


The justification, “historically and morally,” of the Monroe 
doctrine and its present application, leads Mr. Roosevelt to sub- 
stantially counsel the educated critics to learn patriotism for their 
own good and the good of the country. He writes: 


“It is a matter of serious concern to every college man, and, 
indeed, to every man who believes in the good effects of a liberal 
education, to see the false views which seem to obtain among so 
many of the leaders of educated thought, not only upon the 
Monroe doctrine, but upon every question which involves the 
existence of a feeling of robust Americanism. Every educated 
man who puts himself out of touch with the current of American 
thought, and who on conspicuous occasions assumes an attitude 
hostile to the interest of America, is doing what he can to weaken 
the influence of educated men in American life. The crude, ill- 
conditioned jealousy of education, which is so often and so 
lamentably shown by large bodies of our people, is immensely 
stimulated by the action of those prominent educated men in 
whom education seems to have destroyed the strong, virile vir- 
tues, and especially the spirit of Americanism. 

“No nation can achieve real greatness if its people are not both 
essentially moral and essentially manly, both sets of qualities 
are necessary. It is an admirable thing to possess refinement 
and cultivation, but the price is too dear if they must be paid for 
at the cost of the rugged fighting qualities, which make a man 
able to do a man’s work in the world, and which make his heart 
beat with that kind of love of country which is shown not only in 
readiness to try to make her civic life better, but also to stand 
up manfully for her when her honor and influence are at stake in 
a dispute with a foreign power. A heavy responsibility rests on 
the educated man. It is a double discredit to him to go wrong, 
whether his shortcomings take the form of shirking his every- 
day civic duties, or of abandonment of the nation’s rights ina 
foreign quarrel. He must no more be misled by the sneers of 
those who always write ‘patriotism’ between inverted commas 
than by the coarser, but equally dangerous ridicule of the poli- 
ticians who jeer at ‘reform.’ It is as unmanly to be taunted by 
one set of critics into cowardice as it is to be taunted by the other 
set into dishonesty.” 


And again: 


“We need not concern ourselves with the emigré educated 
man, the American who deliberately takes up his permanent 
abode abroad, whether in London or Paris; he is usually a man 
of weak character, unfitted to do good work either abroad or at 
home, who does what he can for his country by relieving it of his 
presence. But the case is otherwise with the American who stays 
at home, and tries to teach the youth of his country to disbelieve 
in the country’s rights, as against other countries, and to regard 
it as the sign of an enlightened spirit to decry the assertion of 
those rights by force of arms. This man may be inefficient for 
good; but he is capable at times of doing harm, because he tends 
to make other people inefficient likewise. In our municipal poli- 
tics there has long been evident a tendency to gather in one group 
the people who have no scruples, but who are very efficient, and 
in another group the amiable people who are not efficient at all. 
This is but one manifestation of the general and very unwhole- 
some tendency among certain educated people to lose the power 
of doing efficient work as they acquire refinement. Of course in 
the long run a really good education will give not only refine- 
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ment, but also an increase of power, and of capacity for efficient 
work. But the man who forgets that a real education must in- 
clude the cultivation of the fighting virtues is sure to manifest 
this tendency to inefficiency. It is exhibited on a national scale 
by the educated men who take the anti-American side of inter- 
national questions. There are exceptions to the rule, but as a 
rule the healthy man, resolute to do the rough work of the world, 
and capable of feeling his veins tingle with pride over the great 
deeds of the men of his’own nation, will naturally take the Amer- 
ican side of such a question as the Monroe doctrine. Similarly, 
the anemic man of refinement and cultivation, whose intellect has 
been educated at the expense of his character, and who shrinks 
from all these struggles through which alone the world moves on 
to greatness, is inclined to consider any expression of the Monroe 
doctrine as truculent and ill advised.” 





ENGLAND IN THE SUDAN. 


NGLAND'S determination to march an army into the Sudan 
to suppress an uprising of the dervishes seems likely 
to involve important consequences in European politics. Thou- 
sands of dervishes are reported to be marching upon Kassala, 
and the proposed expedition has been generally accepted as 
designed to afford relief to Italy in her Abyssinian  enter- 
prise, by creating a diversion which will draw in another direc- 
tion forces thought likely to cooperate against Italian arms. On 
the one side, Germany, Austria, and Italy gladly second 
England’s action, while France and Russia look on askance. 
The French press promptly resent it as indicating an indefinite 
delay in the already long-delayed evacuation of Egypt by 
British troops. The fact that the Czar has since the battle of 
Adowa conferred the highest military decoration in his gift upon 
King Menelik is taken as ample indication that Russia is deeply 
interested with France in the recent developments. The propo- 
sition by the English Government to appropriate $2,500,000 from 
the reserve established to secure the Egyptian debt, to defray 
the expenses of the expedition, has been assented to by the 
Dreibund, whiie Russia and France have as yet withbeld assent. 
In the discussion of the proposed expedition in the House of 
Commons last week, Mr. Curzon, Under-Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs, plainly avowed that it was to be undertaken partly from 
a desire to aid Italy, which has occupied Kassala since July 1, 
1894. He added: 


“At the present moment, influences are at work and forces are un- 
chained in Central Africa which, if flushed with victory and swollen by a 
perfectly possible combination of forces, would constitute a most serious 
danger not merely to Italy, Egypt or the British occupation of Egypt, but 
to the cause of Europe, which is the cause of civilization.”’ 

Leaders of the Opposition in the House of Commons denounce 
the expedition as worse than needless. Sir Charles Dilke pre- 
dicted that the real object was to push on to Khartoum and Darfur 
in order to establish ultimately a great African kingdom. Amer- 


ican journals comment as follows on the situation : 


British and Italian Interests in the Sudan.—‘‘The Sudan 
which is the subject of the present military operations is not that 
vast tract to the south of the Sahara, but Eastern Sudan, which 
embraces Darfur, Kordofan, Senaar, Taka, the Equatorial Prov- 
ince, and the Bahr-el-Ghazal territory. This whole country has 
an area of nearly one million square miles, and an estimated pop- 
ulation of ten millions. Until 1882 this section was to a greater 
or less extent subject to Egypt, but the revolt of the Mahdi pre- 
cipitated a holy war, and his successor, the Khalifa, now rules 
over the revolted country, with Omdurman as his capital... . 
Kassala, which the British propose to occupy, is on the river 
Moreb, a branch of the Black Nile, and is described as the gate 
of the Sudan. When the Mahdi captured it in 1885 it was an 
Egyptian outpost. According to English authority, in 189@ it 
was agreed that Italy might occupy Kassala as a military measure 
and under stress of circumstances, until the Egyptians were in 
position to resume control. It is evident that the Salisbury Min- 
istry considers this the proper time for the making of an attempt 
to regain Kassala, which will, of course, be yielded by Italy, 
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which finds the task of occupation a difficult one, harassed as she 
is by the Mahdists and with the Abyssinians unfriendly neigh- 
bors. Furthermore, Baron Blanc a year ago publicly stated in 
the Chamber of Deputies that the occupation of Kassala (which 
was necessary for the purpose of protecting Erythrea from the 
attacks of the dervishes) had consolidated British and Italian 
interests in regard to Egyptian and Sudanese affairs. . . . It is 
very probable that England's intention is to subjugate the 
Mahdists and avenge the fall of Khartoum and the fate of 
‘Chinese’ Gordon. The latter, it will be remembered, was, in 
1884, appointed by the Khedive Governor-General of the Sudan, 
an office he had filled with great distinction by an assignment 
seven years before. Hevisited Khartoum to relieve certain loyal 
garrisons hemmed in by the Mahdi, but owing to differences be- 
tween himself and the home Government he was not properly 
supported, and was himself shut up in Khartoum for 337 days, 
until hunger drove the garrison to surrender and he himself had 
been killed. The delay in sending Gordon assistance was a deep 
blot on the Gladstone Ministry, and materially contributed to its 
downfall in 1885.”"— 7he Ledger, Philadelphia. 


Italians Relieved of Defense.—‘‘The British protectorate ex- 
tends from Egypt proper up the Nile, across the eastern end of 
Sudan, then south and east around Abyssinia to the coast on and 
over the equator between the claims of Italyand Germany. This 
leaves the Abyssinians wedged in a mountainous country between 
the English and the Italians. The Italians construe this action 
of the British as a mark of favor to them, as it practically relieves 
them of the defense of the northwest border of their claim. But 
the French now intervene on the ground that the British had 
agreed to withdraw from Egypt entirely at no distant day, and 
engaging in a new war does not look like a move to evacuate 
Egypt. The French have been sympathizing with the Abyssin- 
ians and therefore feel doubly aggrieved by the action of Britain. 
One of the possible results is that France may be invited again 
to take a part in the government of Egypt in order to put an end 
to the irritation. England is to some extent responsible for the 
presence and the position of Italy in Africa. Sheceded Massowah 
to the Italians, thus giving them an opening on the Red Sea and 
a foothold in Africa. She had a contest with Abyssinia, and after 
a fairly successful campaign withdrew, with the outcome that the 
natives have learned the art of war and the use of modern arms 
without being seriously weakened.”— 7he Journal, Milwaukee. 


To Establish Peace by Conquest.—‘“It is earnestly to be 
hoped that, if England is really going to do anything more in the 
Sudan, she will finish the whole job, definitely and permanently. 
If not she has no business to meddle with it atall. ... The 
Arabs are now shut up in the interior. Until they can regain 
access to the coast, or until they are thoroughly whipped and 
subdued, there will be no peace in that part of the world. 

“At present it looks as tho the British Government were in ear- 
nest at last. Astrong expedition is being prepared to ascend the 


Nile. Its objective point is said to be Dongola—either Old or 
New. There is reason to believe, however, that it will go on 


further, to Berber. The dervishes have been raiding Egyptian 
territory as far south as Wady Halfa. To occupy Dongola would 
not check them, for they get to Wady Halfa not by way of the 
Nile, tut by a short cut across the Nubian desert from Abu 
Hamed. What is needed, then, is to occupy the whole line of the 
river, around the great double curves, from New Dongola to 
Berber. That would prevent raids upon Egypt by either of the 
only two practicable routes—across the Nubian desert from 
Berber and Abu Hamed, and across the Bayuda desert from 
Khartoum. Such a line is the only logical and effective frontier 
for the defense of Lower Egypt. But, of course, to establish and 
maintain it would be to wage incessant warfare against the der- 
vishes. In a few years such warfare, tho purely defensive, would 
prove far more costly than a bold, offensive campaign to Khar- 
toum, to Kordrofan, or even, if need be, to the mountains of 
Darfur, which would forever break the Khalif’s power and make 
peace throughout the Egyptian Sudan. This latter course would 
be a great undertaking, but it would be in the end the easiest and 
best possible solution of the Sudan problem.”—7he Tribune, 
New York. 


Evacuation of Egypt Postponed.—“It is most improbable 
that the southward movement toward Dongola is caused by sym- 
pathy for the Italians, or by the belief that the carefully planned 
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and naturally strong defensive position at Wady Halfa is in 
danger. It is much more likely that the French are right in as- 
signing, as the real motive for the expedition, the desire to find 
a plausible excuse for postponing the withdrawal of the British 
force now stationed in Egypt. Since the decisive repulse of the 
Mahdist attack on Wady Halfa some years ago, the complete 
reestablishment of order in the Nile delta, and the rehabilitation 
of the Khedive’s finances, it has been difficult to invent a pretext 
for England’s failure to fulfil the promise given to other European 
powers, that her réle of guardianship at Cairo should be re- 
nounced the moment Egypt became self-protecting. By encour- 
aging the Khedive, however, in the hope of regaining his father’s 
possessions, Egypt will be committed to a long and doubtful 
contest with the Mahdists, which, whatever may be its issue, will 
justify the retention of English troops in the Nile Valley for an 
indefinite period. . . 

“A word touching the question of international sympathies, 
about which Mr. Balfour and young Mr. Curzon did protest so 
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MAP OF THE SCENE OF THE ANGLO-EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION, 


much. As between the Italians and the Mahdists, the sympa- 
thies of all Christian peoples would be unquestionably with the 
former. But the Abyssinians are Christians; they were Chris- 
tians for centuries before the Lombards were converted, and no 
right-feeling man can fail to applaud the bravery with which the 
subjects of King Menelek have defended their homes against in- 
vasion. Mr. Balfour should not let his sympathies be warped 


. because the half-savage but Christian Abyssinians fought more 


successfully at Adowa than the half-savage but Christian Eng- 
lish under Harold fought at Senlac.”"— 7he Sun, New York. 


Parliament Approves the Expedition.—‘‘There are at this 
moment in Egypt about four thousand British troops, of whom 
part must be kept at Cairo and other vital points. The whole 
expedition, Egyptians included, does not, according to present 
plans, exceed twelve thousand troops of all arms. Yet the Little 
Englanders instantly cry out that this is one more attempt to 
establish a new empire in Central Africa, and that the conquest 
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of Darfur itself is intended. Mr. Curzon denies it. He must 
know the facts and know the purposes of the Government which 
he represents. But the imaginations of Mr. Labouchere and of 
Sir Charles Dilke are not to be fettered by facts and mere knowl- 
edge. They began an attack on the Government, in which Sir 
William Harcourt, a leader who before now has followed his fol- 
lowers, half-heartedly joined. There was a debate. Mr. La- 
bouchere rejoiced over the disaster to the Italians. Mr. Red- 
mond declared that if the British were defeated like the Italians 
he and his Irish colleagues in the House would also rejoice. 
They would rejoice, as Mr. Balfour told him, in the triumph of 
the most cruel and barbarous rule of modern times—a true 
description of Mahdism. ‘The champions of this cruel and bar- 
barous rule appear to number 126 in the House, of whom half or 
more are Irish. A majority of 268 declared for civilization and 
Christianity. Parliament gives its approval to the expedition, 
and there is no doubt that Parliament speaks for the great 
majority of the people of England.”—7he Herald, New York. 

“Should England be seriously engaged and meet with a reverse 
or two, France may take occasion to protest still louder and more 
offensively against the English occupation of Egypt in violation 
of its repeated pledges to evacuate it, and that may give Russia 
its long-awaited opportunity to tear the treaty of Berlin to pieces. 
Would the Dreibund then come to the assistance of England, as 
Engiand is now going to the assistance of one of the three con- 
federated powers ?”—7he Plain Dealer, Clevelaud. 

“The war-cloud is not very big or very dense; but it is quite 
big enough and dense enough to give assurance, if any were 
needed, that Great Britain and all the other European powers 
have their hands sufficiently full to make any entanglement with 
this country either over the Venezuela question or in behalf of 
Spain exceedingly undesirable.”— 7he Free Press, Detroit. 


DISSENSIONS IN THE PROHIBITION PARTY. 


HE national convention of the Prohibition Party (Pitts- 
burg, May 27) will have to contend with differences con- 
cerning party policy as radical as those which promise to affect 
similar conventions of the Republican, Democratic, and People’s 
parties. On the one hand there is a strong movement in favor 
of confining the platform to the single issue of Prohibition, thus 
avoiding a split on the money question, concerning which there 
is the widest difference of opinion in the party ranks. Opposed 
to the single issue or “‘narrow-gage” faction are two classes of 
“broad-gage” platform advocates. One class favor putting the 
demand for Prohibition in the shape of a dominant issue plank, 
but not to the exclusion of definite declarations on other issues, 
such as woman-suffrage, direct legislation, government control 
of rational monopolies, etc. The second class of “ broad-gagers,” 
which includes most of the free-silver advocates, favor a platform 
covering all pending political questions of importance, with a 
campaign on the whole platform without discrimiration as to 
planks. 

Recent attempts to secure a common platform on which the 
Prohibitionists and other reform parties might unite appear to 
have drawn the lines more sharply than ever. 

Out of ten most prominent party leaders considered possible 
Presidential candidates, who have been interviewed by the New 
York Voice, five advocate a single issue and five a broad-gage 
platform. The former include John G. Woolley, the Christian 
Endeavor orator; J. B. Cranfill of Texas, vice-Presidential can- 
didate in 1892; Joshua Levering of Maryland: H. B. Metcalf of 


Rhode Island, and George W. Bain of Kentucky. Mr. Woolley 


says in part: 


“Every other question is tainted by the suspicion—however 
groundless as to some—of selfishness, unsoundness, demagogism, 
or something disingenuous, but ours challenges the ‘world, the 
flesh, and the devil’ for its sound sincerity, and Iam more and 
more convinced that the informed and committed Christian con- 
science is the point of least resistance in our political invasion, 
and I believe that that thought grows upon our people. .. . 

“It does not so much matter whether a delegate is in favor of 
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silver or gold or direct legislation or ‘dominant issue’ or lonely 
and glorious Prohibition, as whether he is first and last for Christ, 
the church, and the country. Whatever we do at Pittsburg, let 
us disappoint our detractors and compel the respect even of our 
enemies. The load starts, we shall win this fight—‘Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit, saith the Lord.’” 


The broad- gage ad- 
vocates include ex- 
Gov. John P. St. John 
of Kansas, Presiden- 
tial candidate in 1884; 
C. E. Bentley of Ne- 
braska; R.S. Thomp- 
son of Ohio; A. M. 
Todd of Michigan; 
and H. Clay Bascom 
of New York. Ex- 
Governor St. John 
Says in part: 


“I am sorry that it 
is true, but it is a fact, 
| that the Prohibition 
Party, like each of the 
old parties, is divided. 
It is divided on the 
question of finance, 
just as the old parties 
are. An effort is to 
be made at the Pittsburg convention, and is now being made 
in the various States, to commit the party to a single gold- 
standard policy. Should this succeed, it will cost the party not 
less than 100,000 votes. ‘The party has 270,000 votes in the United 
States, and I mean what I say, in asserting that a platform com- 
mitting the Prohibition Party to a single gold standard will lose 
it 100,000 votes. 

“If the platform comes out squarely for free silver at a fixed 
ratio, the party will gain two votes for every one it will lose by 
the other policy, not only in the West but also in the Middle and 
the New England States. . . 

“The people of the nation are being robbed by the money 
power, and financial ruin is sure, unless the power being now 
wielded by the British bondholders, the Rothschilds, the Mor- 
gans, and the Belmonts, is broken. I will never cast my vote to 
perpetuate that power. ...I have just one purpose in view 
now, and that is to do what I can to better the condition of my 
fellow men. And just at (sosmenu a] 
this particular juncture [#9 © fact pe 
one of the most important 
things is to lift the burden 
from the shoulders of the 
masses, which is being 
made heavier every day by 
the money power. I want 
to see silver restored to the 
place it occupied prior to 
1873, as I believe that will 
do as much as any one 
thing toward relieving the 
people of their present dis- 
tress. 

“Tam an American citi- 
zen and I want to have 
conditions brought about 
which will be for the wel- 
fare of our own people, 
and not for the benefit of 
foreign syndicates. 

“Of course Prohibition is one of the greatest questions in poli- 
tics and is abundantly able to stand on its own merits in any 
campaign before an intelligent people. It is so necessary and so 
burdens the consciences of even those who do not vote it, that I 
am not in the least afraid of its ever falling behind in the race.” 


Both Mr. Woolley and ex-Governor St. John have recently de- 
clared that they can not be candidates for nomination. 
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Prof. Samuel Dickie of Michigan, chairman of the Prohibition 
national committee, defines his position in favor of the single 
issue as follows: 


“The diversity of opinion in our own ranks, the impossibility 
of carrying to a successful issue a large number of radical meas- 
ures at the same time, the waning loyalty of those who find that 

on many important ques- 
| MLL Leee| tions their party misrep- 
Ss Aue resents them, the _ in- 
| creased antagonism from 





without, the multiplica- 
tion of excuses on the 
part of the voter really 
friendly to Prohibition— 
all these considerations 
should put us on our 
guard against commit- 
ting our party to too 
many measures upon 
which harmony is impos- 
sibie. Desirable as it is 
to reform every abuse in 
Government, yet he has 
been a poor student of 
our national history, and 
obtains a most imperfect 
view of political possibil- 
ities, who thinks any one 
party can become the suc- 
cessful champion of all the reform measures of the day. One 
great issue at a time seems to be the sensible course indorsed by 
the lessons of experience. 

“For myself, I am willing to submit every proposed plank to 
the following tests: First, Is the measure right? Second, Deem- 
ing it right, will its addition to the platform strengthen or 
weaken it as it appeals to the people for their support?” 














SAMUEL DICKIE, 


The Prohibition Party papers show the wide differences of 
The 
making Prohibition the dominant issue, but without nullifying 


opinion in the party. Voice, New York, comes out for 


other issues that may be indorsed by the convention. It says: 


“First of all, the chief Jresent work of the Prohibition Party 
is to make understood the idea of Prohibition, and to develop in 
the nation a controlling conscience on this subject. The other 
advantages which the Prohibition Party is bringing with it are 
secondary or incidental, and these advantages are not few nor 
slight, as those of purer politics, increased recognition of the 
sacredness of the ballot-box and of the sanctity of law, the pro- 
tection of the masses against class interests, the elevation of 
woman to citizenship, and a sounder financial system. . At 
Pittsburg it will not be necessary to compel all the other issues to 
dismount, but they must so ride behind as not to crowd Prohibi- 
tion. 

“Prohibition must be permitted the rightof way. It is theidea 
that gave birth and name to the party, and the agitation through 
the party has given the idea tremendous headway throughout the 
nation. . . . There is no necessity that the dominance of this 
issue should be so worded as to nullify or even belittle the other 
planks in the platform. Prohibitionists, we believe, with few 
exceptions, will consent to Prohibition being made the dominant 
issue. The first plank of the platform four years ago contained 
the words, ‘No party that fails to recognize the dominant nature 
of this issue in American politics deserves the support of the 
people,’ yet it was adopted by a unanimous vote. It does not 
seem impossible so to declare for the dominancy of this issue as 
not to nullify the other issues indorsed by the convention.” 


The Lever, Chicago, advocates a non-divisive platform, that is, 
a platform containing no planks on which there is serious division 


of opinion in the party. Ze Lever says: 


“A political party is an army. To fight well and successfully 
it must not only be well officered and well equipped but it must 
also be of one mind concerning the enemy in front of them. If 
half, or even one quarter of the soldiers are opposed to the ob- 
jects of the war, if a considerable minority objects to its methods 
and refuse to engage in battle what hope of success can there be? 
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If the party is agreed on Prohibition and equal suffrage and anti- 
monopoly and several other issues, and can adopt such planks 
without serious division or opposition we can safely have sucha 
platform and it can be called ‘broad’ or ‘narrow’ as suits the 
standpoint from which it is viewed.” 

The New Era, Springfield, Ohio, contends that all planks shall 
stand on a basis of exact equality, and, further, that silence on 
any of the great pressing issues gives consent to existing evils. 
It says: 

“Let it be fully and fairly understood that whenever any party 
(Prohibition Party or any other) adopts a platform that is silent 
or equivocal on the money question, it thereby declares itself in 
favor of a continuation of the present financial system, and of the 
present conditions resulting therefrom. The present system 
of finance is impoverishing the people, keeping millions in idle- 
ness, causing ignorance, degradation, vice, and crime. In re- 
gard to such a system, silence is sanction, and the party that fails 
to declare itself against such a system becomes ‘equally guilty’ 
with the party which openly declares for its perpetuation.” 

Among the single-issue papers are 7he /udependent Citizen, 
Providence, R. I.; Zhe Cornerstone, West Virginia; Zhe North- 
western Mail, Madison, Wis.; The People, Milton, Pa.; Zhe 
Gazette, Camden, N. J.; Zhe Outlook, Vineland, N. J.; Zhe 
Facts, Elmira, N. Y., and 7he True Reform, New York city. 
The broad-gage papers include 7hze New Republic, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Zhe Patriot, Baltimore, Md.; The Pointer, Providence, 
R.1.; Léving /ssues, Pontiac, Mich.; Zhe /ndiana Phalanx, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; 7he Natzna/l, St. Louis, and Zhe California 
Prohibitionist, San José, Cal. 





GREAT BRITAIN AND THE GOLD STANDARD. 


F the bimetalists have indulged any hopes that the present 
English Government may be induced to sacrifice the gold 
standard as the result of an international agreement, they will 
doubtless dismiss their hopes at once. Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated last week in the House of 
Commons that cooperation with other powers to remove the evils 
arising from the fluctuations in gold and silver, if taken, must 
be on the distinct understanding that England will not entertain 
any proposition to abandon the gold standard on which the 
wealth of the nation has been built up. But if the powers can 
agree regarding the use of silver, he thinks there is no doubt 
that the Indian Government will reconsider the question of re- 
opening its mints closed in 1893. Sir William Harcourt, leader 
of the Opposition, congratulated the Government on this declara- 
tion. The debate concluded with the passage of a resolution, 
without division, declaring that the instability of the relative value 
of gold and silver since the action of the Latin Union in 1893 has 
proved injurious to the best interests of the country, and urging 
the Government to do everything possible to secure by inter- 
national agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between 
the two metals. 

The attitude of the English Government thus disclosed is gen- 
erally considered by the American press as putting an end to the 
usefulness even of campaign talk about another international 
bimetallic conference. Concerning the effect which Great Brit- 
ain’s decision will have on free-silver agitation in this country, 
however, opinions differ. 

Independent Free-Coinage Sentiment Strengthened.—“ The 
House of Commons yesterday passed resolutions looking toward 
international bimetalism, with the express understanding, how- 
ever, that they were not to be taken seriously. So far as this 
action will have any effect in this country, it will tend to 
strengthen the sentiment in favor of the free and independent 
coinage of silver, for it is evident that England has not the 
slightest purpose to abandon her present monetary system. And 
without the cooperation of England the possibility of securing an 
international agreement is very remote indeed. 

“The papers, Liberal and Conservative alike, commend the 
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speech of the Chancellor, and speak of the resolution, as ex- 
plained by him, as harmless. . . . And the House of Commons and 
the country at large seem to be quite as unanimous as the press. 
It is clear that there is nothing to be hoped for from England, in 
the near future at least, for international bimetalism. She would 
no doubt send delegates to a conference, but there is no present 
possibility of her consenting to abandon her gold standard.”— 
The News, Indianapolis. 


Three Ineffectual Conferences.—‘Three different trials have 
been made to make a beginning toward establishing an inter- 
national ratio for the benefit of the cheaper coin. But the people 
have proved wiser than money-changers, who thrive in times of 
fiscal excitement, and prices fluctuate exceedingly. The confer- 
ence of 1867 accomplished nothing, and that of 1878, in the inter- 
est of silver, was equally futile. The Chicago 7imes-Herald 
states that the 1878 conference was ‘called by the United States 
and met at Paris, remaining in session nearly a fortnight. The 
opinion of a majority of the delegates, representing most of the 
countries of Europe except Germany, was that the question of 
the relations of gold and silver as money should be governed by 
the conditions of individual states or groups of states, and that 
difference of opinion rendered impracticable the discussion of a 
common ratio.’ . . . That difficulty exists to-day, and in greater 
power than ever. 

“France and the United States met at a second conference in 
the interest of silver, which was held at Paris in 1881. Germany 
attended the conference by its representatives. The congress 
lasted many weeks, but came to no opinion, and adjourned with- 
out a vote. The third conference was called by the United States 
in 1892 at Brussels. Silver had some of its strongest friends 
there. The session began November 22, and adjourned Decem- 
ber 17, to meet May 30, 1893. But it has never reassembled. No 
notice was taken of this date, as not even the strongest free 
silverites now believe that it would be possible to accomplish 
anything for the white metal through an international ratio.”— 
The Transcript, Boston. 


‘“‘ Apparently the possibility of achange in the traditional British 
monetary policy is again relegated to the uncertain future. How- 
ever, it is not the politicians but the business men who will 
ultimately settle this question ; and English business men are not 
by any means all agreed with the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
that the country is prospering well enough on the single gold 
standard.”— 7he Journal, Providence, R. 1. 





A STUDY IN FAMILY INCOMES OF THE 
NATION. 


3 pe 4,000,000 families in the United States live on incomes 

of less than $400 a year. More than half the nation’s fam- 
ilies get less than $600. Only one family in 20 gets more than 
$3.000, and this class absorb one third the total annual product of 
the nation and nearly two thirds of the total annual increase in 
the nation’s wealth. While the rich are getting rich, however, it 
is not true that the poor are growing poorer. Such are some of 
the results of a study of the wealth-production and consumption 
of the nation given by George B. Waldron, statistical editor of 
The Voice, New York. The investigations and conclusions are 
given in detail in the issues of 7ze Vozce for January 23, Febru- 
ary 6, and February 27, and repeated in an article in 7he Arena 
for March. So far as we are aware this is the first serious at- 
tempt to analyze the remarkable concentration of wealth in this 
country by, first, measuring the annual production of the United 
States, second, distributing this production among the families of 
the nation according to their probable incomes, and third, show- 
ing the final disposition of this product. We quote as follows 
from The Voice articles: 


“That the rich are growing richer and the poor poorer, is the 
favorite dictum of a certain class of social reformers. The in- 
creasing wealth of the rich as a class no thoughtful man will 
deny. The growing poverty of the poor, however, is another 
story which neither facts nor general observation appear to war- 
rant. Rather can it be shown that the workingman to-day, as 
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a rule, is getting higher wages and that their purchasing power 
is greater than ever before in the history of our country. . 

“How much wealth does this nation produce in a single year? 
In other words, what is the money-cost of bringing all the ma- 
terial products of a year from the raw materials of the farm, 
forest, mine, or water, through the various processes of manu- 
facture, transportation, and trade, until they reach the families 
or other consumers of the country ? 

“The basis of the investigation is the productive worker. Ac- 
cordingg to the census of 1890 there were at that time 22,735,661 
persons engaged in ‘gainful occupations.’ But not all of these 
are direct producers of wealth. The doctor, the lawyer, the min- 
ister, for examples, are useful members of society and receive 
a share of the nation’s products, but they are not dzrect/y engaged 
in adding to the nation’s material wealth. A careful analysis of 
those engaged in ‘gainful occupations’ shows that in 1890 there 
were 20,115,160 persons directly productive of wealth.” 


These 20 million workers are subdivided into four classes and 
to each class (for the most part on census authority) assigned the 
amount of wealth produced and wages received, as in the follow- 
ing table: 

PRODUCTION, WAGES, AND PROFITS—1890. 
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““How was this wealth distributed among the families of the 
country according to income? According to the census of 1890 
there are, all told, 12,691,152 families in the country. On the one 
side place those who live largely or wholly on their wages, and 
on the other those whose incomes are largely due to the capital 
they own or use. These lower and middle-class families we esti- 
mate to comprise all families hiring farms or homes, families 
owning encumbered farms with less than $25,000, or free farms 
worth less than $10,000, and families owning free and encum- 
bered homes under $5,oo00in value. The families owning encum- 
bered farms and homes are classified in the census according to 
the value of the farms and homes. Upon this basis we have esti- 
mated the number of families in each class owning farms or homes 
free. Among hiring farm families we include 214,949 families 
living in hired homes but working on farms. . . . 

“Assigning to the farm family of each class named the income 
which the farm of that value produces on the average, and as- 
suming that home families’ incomes are equal to 60 per cent. of 
the value of the homes they occupy, we obtain the results shown 
in the table below. The amount of income going to each class is 
subject to some variation, but the figures here given may be ac- 
cepted as not far out of the way: 











PROBABLE INCOMES BY FAMILIES—ALL CLASSES. 
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“The diagram given herewith shows in graphic form the in- 
comes of the 12 million families receiving less than $3,000 per 
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family. If the facts here stated are correct, and they must be 
substantially so, then it follows that there are more than four 
million families, or nearly one third of all the families of the 
nation, that must get along on incomes of less than $400 a year; 
more than one half the families get less than $600 a year; two 
thirds of the families less than $900; while only one in twenty of 
the nation’s families is able to se- 
cure an income of over $3,000 a year. 

“Among the rich families there 
at least 4,047 millionaires, according 
to the list of the New York 7rzbune. 
To these should be assigned incomes 
of not less than $60,ocooayear. The 
highest incomes run up into the mil- 
lions. Itis not improbable that the 
very highest reaches above the six- 
million mark; if so, it would be 
represented in the diagram by an 
extension of the line until it reached 
29 rods in length. One third of the 
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must be placed on the upper side of the $3,000 income mark. 

“It must be remembered that there are nearly five million 
families living in hired homes and 16 hundred thousand families 
living on hired farms. ‘The rents these families pay (not less 
than 600 millions on homes) for the most part go to swell the in- 
comes of these families above the $3,000 a year mark.” 

Having estimated the annual production of wealth and its dis- 
tribution according to family incomes, Mr. Waldron then shows 
how this wealth is finally spent. Upon the basis of the average 
family wages, $634, he estimates that it would require 8,050 mil- 
lions “to supply all the families of the country with the necessaries, 
comforts, and luxuries of the average working family.” With 
this asa basis and using Carroll D. Wright’s investigation in 
1890 into the percentages expended by wage families in different 
ways, the estimates of items of ‘“‘necessary expenditure” are se- 
cured in the first section of the following table: 

FINAL CONSUMPTION OF WEALTH IN THE UNITED STATES—1890, 
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“The increase of productive wealth during the year 18go (esti- 
mated from census figures) was 2,568 millions. Of this increase 
2,287 millions was in real estate and 281 millions in other forms 
of wealth. It is a fair estimate to place land values alone at 60 
per cent. of the real estate values. On this basis, of the 2,287 
millions in real estate, 1,372 was in land alone and g15 millions in 
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buildings and other improvements due to toil. This 915 millions 
added to 281 millions of increase in other forms of wealth makes 
1,196 millions of increase in wealth during 1890. 

“Estimating that it requires three per cent. of their value to 
maintain buildings in their present value, and 1o per cent. to keep 
in repair other forms of wealth, it took 2,436 millions during 1890 
to keep in repair the wealth already in the country. To these 
expenditures we have added 85 millions sent out of the country in 
1890 (the average for the last 20 years is much higher) for the use 
of foreign capital. 

“Under expenditures for government, national, state, and 
local, salaries for services rendered were not included, since they 
are spent, not by the government, but by the officials who received 
TOs .g 5, 2 


That one twentieth of the nation’s families, having incomes of 
$3,000, are rapidly growing richer from the lion’s share of in- 
creasing total wealth is shown as follows: 


“The total wealth added during the year is of two kinds: 1,196 
millions of net increase in values from labor, and 1,372 millions 
of increase in the value of land, making a total gain of 2,568 mil- 
lions. Drawing the line at $3,000 income, how much of this total 
increase goes to the families below this line, and how much to the 
five per cent. of families above this line? The total income of the 
12 million families receiving less than $3,000 a year is placed at 
9,136 millions; how much of this is permanently ‘saved’— to in- 
crease the possessions of this class? 

“Remembering that fully one half the families get less than 
$600 a year, that over one and a half million families are trying 
to pay for mortgaged farms or homes, and that thousands fail in 
the attempt, that probably millions of families live up to the limit 
of the incomes and many beyond, that those who do save rarely 
succeed in saving more than 1o1 per cent of their incomes, it is 
certainly within the bounds of probability to place the savings of 
the whole class at not more than five per cent. of their total in- 
comes, which is 457 millions. 

“How much of the 1,372 millions of increase in land values 
goes to this class? It is fair to estimate it in proportion to the 
real estate they own. Their total holdings, including the value 
of mortgages on their farms or homes, was 12,780 millions of dol- 
lars. On this the proportional gain in land values was 456 mil- 
lions. This with the 457 millions of permanent increase from 
savings, makes a total of 913 millions, or 35.55 per cent. of the 
total gain in the nation’s wealth. 

“The families with an income of over $3,000 are therefore re- 
ceiving in incomes one third (33.02 per cent.) of the total annual 
production, and from these-incomes save nearly two thirds (64.45 
per cent.) of the increase each year in the nation’s wealth.” 





TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


IT appears that Blackburn was not expecting to be reelected. His cam- 
paign was planned to prevent the Kentucky Republicans engaging in Sena- 
torial cane-grinding.—7he Journal, New York. 

IF the worst comes to the worst, the Democratic Party can place its 
nomination the same way it placed its last bond issue—by advertising for 
bids.— 7he Recorder, New York. 

IF England makes any advances in Egypt she is likely to demand real 
estate as security.—7he 7imes, Philadelphia. 

ONE of the most important forms of the money question at St. Louis will 
be, How much for Southern delegates ?— 7he 7imes, Philadelphia. 
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THE ITALIANS SHOULD HAVE STUCK TO THEIR REGULAR WEAPONS, 


—The Journal, Detroit, 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


TRAITS AND FANCIES OF DUMAS THE 
ELDER. 


I NTEREST in the life and work of the great Alexandre Dumas 

seems to have been renewed by the death of his illustrious 
son. Altho a quarter of a century has passed since the great 
novelist was laid in his grave, personal recollections of him con- 


. tinue to appear from time to time. One of the most interesting 


papers of the kind is contributed to the March Century by Mrs. 
Emily Crawford. Mrs. Crawford rehearses a number of things 
familiar to all concerning her subject, such as his resemblance to 
Goldsmith in that he could not help running into debt, giving 
alms largely to every one who demanded them, without stopping 
to inquire whether the mendicant were an impostor or an honest 
man, being a prey to sharp dealers and parasites, and living from 
hand to mouth. But her article contains other things that are 
new. A touching paragraph is this: 


“Throughout his long and varied literary career he nursed the 
hope of ending his days in the forest-girdled town of Villers- 
Cotterets, in the ancient province of Valois, where he was born 
and reared. If ever the thought of saving any of his earnings 
traversed his brain, the father to it was his lifelong desire ‘to 
there return, and die at home at last.’ He often talked of buy- 
ing, when he had the means, the house in the Rue de Lormier in 
which he was born as day dawned on a July morning, in the 
second year of this century. Villers-Cotterets was written on his 
heart, and reacted on most of his after-life impressions. When 
he revisited the town he was lionized by great and small, and 
found that boyish escapades and venial sins of adolescence were 
still held in kindly remembrance by the old folks. The works of 
Dumas the elder teem with his early reminiscences. Some of 
them glow often with the local color of the sylvan neighborhood 
in which he was brought up. It was also his persistent wish to 
be buried in the pretty cemetery, more rustic than urban, of 
Villers-Cotterets. There he. now lies beside his father and 
mother, and near his daughter Mme. Petel, his grandfather the 
innkeeper Labouret, and a number of other relatives on the 
maternal side.” 


Mrs. Crawford did not meet the elder Dumas until he was on 
the wane, but was acquainted with him before he fell under the 
influence of Adah Isaacs Menken, whom, however, she barely 
mentions. Of his personal appearance she says: 


“When young, his hair was fair, then dark, but when I saw 
him it was gray, and in texture less woolly than the negro’s. 
His lips were thick, and extended from ear to ear when he 
laughed, and his teeth were uneven and set apart from each other. 
He flattered himself that his nose was straight. It was, however, 
lumpy, with wide, strongly marked, and quivering nostrils. ‘To 
the pride of life he was insensible. But he was a slave of the 
flesh, tho in a fitful way ; and the never-ending pressure of credi- 
tors obliged him to react against his conviviality. One saw that 
he was a force of nature and a child of nature. His small hands 
and feet, and his singularly acute tho good-natured blue eyes, 
alone indicated blood derived from a long line of civilized North- 
ern ancestors. There were traces of Africa in his speech. His 
laugh was a guffaw, but its hilarity was contagious. When a 
case of suffering was made known to him his face at once fell, 
and if he knew the sufferer the broad face contracted, and he 
howled until he had spent his grief. Mme. Dorval, whom he and 
Victor Hugo thought the greatest actress of her time for emo- 
tional parts, used to call him her ‘bon chien’ and her ‘gros chien.’ 
In the hour of death she did not lay aside this term of endear- 
ment, which any one else would have resented. He was doggish 
in many respects, but of the generous, impulsive Newfoundland 
type.” 

We make another extract: 


“Dumas believed in apparitions, spirits, and unseen influences, 
but he respected other-worldliness too much to make them agents 
in his novels. He always believed that his father’s spirit came, 
just after it had quitted the body, to say farewell to him in the 
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house of a neighbor to which he was sent to pass the night. He 
felt warm breath on his face, and heard a voice say: ‘ Alexandre, 
I have come to bid you adieu. Be a good boy and love your 
mother.’ When his strength was sinking he told Mme. Petel that 
he felt the presence of both his parents, and that they were 
anxious for him to be done with life, he having exhausted every- 
thing that was worth living for. After the death of Adah Isaacs 
Menken in 1868, Dumas fell into a state of torpor, which went on 
increasing until he became chronically inert. The last year of 
his life was a continual sleep. One of his last remarks, on seeing 
a twenty-frane piece which had been taken out of his waistcoat 
pocket by his son, was: ‘How can they say Iam a prodigal? I 
came to Paris with a napoleon in my pocket, and there it has 
been kept for nearly forty years.’” 





MOTIVES AND METHODS OF AUTHORSHIP. 


| egpena since literature became a popular possession there has 
been widespread interest in the circumstances of its pro- 
duction. It isremarked by Mr. G. Eyre-Todd, in Chambers’s 
Journal, that at the present hour it would seem, from the list of 
contents of some periodicals, as if the gossip about authors and 
their work threatened to absorb greater attention than the actual 
work itself. This interest, however, he thinks is not altogether 
an idle matter. The color of an author’s hair, his exact height, 
and what he eats fof breakfast, are not certainly things of vital 
importance. But why a book was written and how it was written 
are points of information which frequently go far to a proper un- 
derstanding of the work. Even apart from the light which they 
throw upon the works to which they refer, the motives which 
have led to the writing of some books have been in themselves 
sufficiently romantic and interesting. We quote from Mr. Eyre- 
Todd’s article: 


“Of the inception of ‘Frankenstein,’ her adaptation to modern 
life of the ancient story of Prometheus, Mrs. Shelley gives an 
account which, for the sake of the persons concerned in it, can 
not but possess a strong claim to regard. The summer of 1816 
was cold and rainy, she records, and was passed by the smal] but 
famous party of which she was a member in the environs of 
Geneva. In the evenings the company crowded round a blazing 
wood-fire, and amused themselves with the reading of some Ger- 
man ghost-stories which happened to fall into their hands. 
Under the influence of these, Lord Byron suggested that each of 
the company should write a story of the supernatural. Follow- 
ing up the idea, Byron himself began a story, a fragment of which 
he printed with his poem ‘Mazeppa.’ Shelley made a beginning 
with some account of an experience of his own early life. And 
Polidori set to work upon an idea he had of a skull-headed lady, 
whom, however, he subjected to such dreadful experiences that 
she was presently unfit for further use, and had to be summarily 
despatched. Mrs. Shelley herself, for lack of a subject, was long 
in making a start. There were, however, she relates, many and 
long conversations at that time between Lord Byron and Shelley, 
at which she was a devout, if silent, listener. At one of these, 
among other subjects, the poets discussed the nature of the prin- 
ciple of life, and whether there was any probability of its ever 
being discovered and communicated. That talk lasted long into 
the night, and on going to bed after it, Mrs. Shelley declares, she 
could not sleep. ‘1 saw,’ she wrote, ‘with shut eyes but acute 
mental vision—I saw the pale student of unhallowed arts kneeling 
beside the thing he had put together. I saw the hideous phan- 
tasm of a man stretched out, and then, on the working of some 
powerful engine, show signs of life, and stir with an uneasy, half- 
vital motion.’ Here was the germ of a story. The dreamer 
awoke realistically conscious of the horrid specter standing by 
her bedside, ‘opening the curtains, and looking down at her with 
yellow, watery, but speculative eyes;’ and that day she began 
her tale with the words, /¢ was on a dreary night of November, 
making little more than a transcript of the grim terrors of her 
dream.” 


The writer next takes up the subject of novels and poems 
written “with a purpose.” To quote again: 


“Sir Walter Besant has written more than one good book of 
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this class, and few will be found to deny that his stories have 
been excellent as fiction, quite apart from any intention which lay 


behind it. When purpose in novel-writing is mentioned, one 
particular romance occurs to every memory. Besant had seen 
with pity the misery of East London. He had seen the girls with 
flat chests and lack-luster eyes; he had looked at the men, pale 
and spiritless. Many a mind, before the novelist’s, has asked 
itself the true reason for this state of things; more than one 
means, such as the farm-colony of General Booth, has since been 
devised for the cure of it. The conclusions to which the novelist 
came was that the people lacked happiness. So he set himself to 
sketch a palace of rational pleasure for them. He bade the world 
look at these men and girls, and he sketched what might be the 
effect of a little joy introduced into their lives. Give these girls 
a little music, a little dancing—give them a lover, he said, and 
watch the change. Sir Walter Besant wrote ‘All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men.’ He called it ‘an impossible story,’ but probably 
no work has done more to direct attention to the condition of the 
poor in cities. Its publication brought about an entire fashiona- 
ble crusade upon the slums; and what is better, by way of prac- 
tical outcome, the central feature of the story, a People’s Palace, 
with all its adjuncts, now rises, not only in East London, but in 
many other cities. 

“Before Walter Besant, in somewhat of the same temper, came 
Charles Dickens. Prince of humorists as he was, and one of the 
warmest and kindliest of hearts, the author of ‘David Copper- 
field’ was not the less a master of scathing satire. Again and 
again his ‘novels with a purpose’ taught society to sympathize 
with the sufferings of the poor, and more than once these same 
productions struck a deadly blow at the oppressions of official life 
and Bumbledom. It can not, perhaps, be said that because of 
the writings of Dickens the evils of ‘red tapeism’ have entirely 
disappeared from Government offices; but there can be no doubt 
that the delays of law have become infinitely less since the writing 
of ‘Little Dorrit.’ 

“It is needless, perhaps, to cite instances in which poetry has 
been written with a distinctly social or political purpose, and has 
not the less been true poetry for the social or political effect which 
it hasproduced. Mrs. Browning's ‘Cry of the Children’ undoubt- 
edly helped Lord Shaftesbury to put an end to the child labor in 
coal-pit and factory which used to prove so fatal to its victims. 
And if the misery of the unnumbered London seamstresses toil- 
ing and starving under the ‘sweating system’ has not yet been 
sensibly lightened, it has at least had more eyes of sympathy 
turned upon it since Hood wrote his heart-moving ‘Song of the 
Shirt.’” 


It strongly tests one’s credence to believe that ‘Lorna Doone” 
first came into public “vogue” by a mere accident. We are told 


that— 


“*Lorna Doone’ threatened for some time to be an utter fail- 
ure. Notwithstanding its exquisite qualities, it lay for several 
months all but dead on the publishers’ shelves. Then the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise occurred, and the similarity between 
the name of her husband, the Marquis of Lorne, and that of the 
heroine of the book, somehow attracted the public eye, with the 
consequence that the stock of ‘Lorna Doone’ was immediately 
exhausted, and new editions called for. Sooner or later, how- 
ever, itcan hardly be doubted, the merits of the romance must 
have been discovered without this adventitious aid, and the book 
have achieved success upon its intrinsic worth.” 


The young writer who hopes to leap to success and fame ina 
day, and believes that all great writers have done so, may profit 


by what Mr. Eyre-Todd relates on that point. He says: 


“Of late years there have been many apparently sudden and 
phenomenal successes in the arena of authorship, none of which 
probably has been either quite so sudden or so phenomenal as it 
appeared. The list includes Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, Mr. Stanley Weyman, and ‘Ian Maclaren.’ ‘The case of 
Mr. Barrie is well known. ‘Auld Licht Idylls’ and ‘A Window 
in Thrums,’ with which he achieved success, were by no means 
the author’s first ventures into literature. It came out afterward 
that there had been at least one previous volume from his pen, 
with the ominous title of ‘Better Dead;’ and for long after the 
fame of ‘A Window in Thrums’ had been assured, a religious 
weekly kept publishing reprints of articles by the author which 
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had appeared, without attracting notice, years before. Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, too, seemed to spring suddenly into fame with the 
production of ‘Soldiers Three,’ and some Indian poems and arti- 
cles in the magazines. But it transpired, upon inquiry and better 
acquaintance, that his art had been perfected during years of re- 
sidence in the East, by much story-writing in the Anglo-Indian 
journals. Again, Mr. Stanley J. Weyman seemed to leap into 
sudden renown the other day with the publication of ‘A Gentle- 
man of France’ and ‘Under the Red Robe.’ But the reader who 
looks at The English Illustrated Magazine for December, 1883, 
will find proof that quite ten years before that apparently sudden 
acquisition of fortune and fame, Mr. Weyman was perfecting his 
art, and shouldering his way to recognition among the common 
crowd of story-tellers. As for lan Maclaren, whether or not his 
pen has long been practised in the art of deliberate story-telling, 
it has for half a lifetime, as is well known, had constant practise 
in moving the emotions of men in a kindred and hardly less liter- 
ary way. The truth, indeed, appears to be that success in litera- 
ture, like success in every other profession, comes even to the 
ablest men only as the result of long and hard work.” 





Rosa Bonheur’s Latest Painting.—Mlle. Bonheur’'s 
latest picture, “The Duel,” just finished, is one of the largest and 
most important thatshe haspainted. Zhe Athen@um says of it: 
“The work depicts the combat in 1734 between the celebrated 
stallions, the Godolphin Arabian and Hobgoblin, the prize of the 
victor being the beautiful Roxana, the swiftest racer of her time. 
The scene is a sunlit paddock in Lord Godolphin’s stud-farm at 
Gog-Magog, near Cambridge. The magnificent black Arabian 
has already almost overcome his hardly less handsome antago- 
nist, the nearly white Hobgoblin. Rearing up and biting furi- 
ously the victor is not only striking Hobgoblin with one of his 
forefeet, but with his enormous chest he is pressing upon him. 
He is about to throw the weaker animal over on the meadow, and 
altho Hobgoblin vengefully bites his enemy’s right shoulder, it 
is manifest that he can not long resistan utterdefeat. The design 
is not only one of the most lifelike of the great artiste’s making, 
but in the masculine drawing and accomplished modeling of the 
horses equals any of her former productions. Mlle. Bonheur’s 
rare sense of style is manifest at its very best in this powerful 
picture, in which, the horses being nearly half the size of life, the 
effect brilliant sunlight, and the coloring rich and limpid, that 
sense has full play. The result is a triumph, not the less won- 
derful when we remember that the day of the private view is the 
lady’s seventy-fourth birthday. ‘The ‘Duel’ is being engraved.” 





The Novel in the School.—“ Shall we have the novel in 
the school? The announcement that the faculty of Yale have de- 
cided upon a course of modern novels as a part of the curriculum 
seems to have aroused a number of educators. There seems to 
be a disposition on part of some institutions to follow the exam- 
ple set by Yale, while professors in other institutions, especially 
those in the higher public schools, set themselves firmly against 
the practise. A serious question arises as to whether the novel 
should be placed in the hands of a student at all or whether it 
should not be reserved for a later period in life; when the judg- 
ment of the individual is more mature. Doubtless the novel will 
create interest, but will it not also distract the mind and makethe 
real work of the school, diligent study, distasteful and burden- 
some? If this be the result, it would be a serious mistake to 
make the novel a part of the curriculum. We have no doubt that 
the best fiction of the age is inestimably helpful in broadening 
human judgment, in giving insight into the motives of men, and 
in extending the intellectual horizon and that fiction of the higher 
order has already assumed a definite place in human affairs and 
established an educational value; but with all this there is still 
room for doubt as to the expediency of making it, even in the 
shape of fairy tales, a part of our educational means and proc- 
esses.”— Educational News. 





Mrs. Harrison, the novelist, is a daughter of Charles Kingsley. 
Most of her books bear only the name “Lucas Malet.” When 
asked recently why she chose a pseudonym instead of using a 
name which was already so well known in literature, she replied 
that it was in order that her work might be judged on its merits 
—quite apart from and independent of ther father’s reputation. 
“And the secret was, as a matter of fact,” she said, “kept fora 
long time.” 
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POE’S STRIKING VERSATILITY. 


HE value and significance of Poe’s tales in the region of 
modern fiction are points specially noted by the London 
Spectator. This journal says that the first thing which strikes 
one strongly in reading Poe is the extraordinary number of new 
artifices originated by him—artifices which were almost at once 
imitated and made the common property of writers of novels and 
stories, but which had never before been used, or, at any rate, 
systematically employed. To no other man in the realms of 
romance, says the editor, has it been given to strike out so many 
new lines; not only was his genius prolific in itself, but it had the 
power in a high degree of rendering others prolific. Proceeding 
to set out in order some examples of the new forms originated by 
Poe, the editor says: 


“To begin with, he was the inventor of the ‘detective novel,’ 
which in the hands of Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, De Boisgobey, 
and later Dr. Conan Doyle, has enchanted so many minds, and, 
as Mr. Andrew Lang sings, has sweetened so many a weary mile 
of railway travel. ‘The Murders in the Rue Morgue’ and ‘The 
Mystery of Marie Roget’ and ‘The Purloined Letter,’ are perfect 
examples of the detective story. There is in them all that liter- 
ary chess-playing which so delights us in Wilkie Collins, and in 
them too we may find the prototype, or rather archetype, of the 
famous Sherlock Holmes. Poe's claim to have originated the 
novel of scientific imagination is equally good. Jules Verne’s 
happy knack of mixing up the most daring flights of imagination 
with large doses of popular science was first worked out by Poe, 
and with wonderful success, in ‘The Adventure of One Hans 
Pfaall.’ Here the method of narrative is exactly that adopted 
thirty years later in ‘The Journey to the Center of the Earth’ or 
‘The Voyage of the Nautilus.’ Another form of modern romance 
which may be said to have been originated by Poe is the type of 
story which is half a tale of travel and adventure in savage lands, 
and half a tale of the marvelous. Mr. Rider Haggard in books 
like ‘She’ and ‘Allan Quatermain,’ is the most conspicuous user 
of this form, but there have, of course, been hundreds of others 
who, tho less successfully, have written of strange and magical 
peoplesin unknown lands. In the‘ Narrative of A. Gordon Pym,’ 
we get just this mixture. The end of this romance indeed, to put 
the cart before the horse, reads exactly like a piece out of one of 
Mr. Haggard’s bocks. Very possibly Mr. Haggard never read 
the book; but even if he has not, it has affected him through the 
atmosphere of modern fiction. In the same way, consciously or 
unconsciously, the late Mr. Louis Stevenson was indebted to Poe 
for many of his most striking ideas. He did not, of course, 
plagiarize Poe any more than Mr. Haggard, but cut many a graft 
from the fruitful stem of the American journalist. ‘The Gold 
Bug,’ with its memories of Kidd and his treasures, its Bishop’s 
Hostel, and its map and cryptic directions, unquestionably sug- 
gested part of the machinery of ‘Treasure Island,’ tho of course 
Mr. Stevenson infinitely improved what he borrowed. Poe again 
originated what, for want of a better name, we must call the 
psychical story. ‘William Wilson’ is nothing like as good a 
story, or as striking a piece of literature, as the tale of ‘Hyde and 
Jekyll,’ but its author’s claim to have invented the method used 
by Mr. Stevenson is clear. Poe may, again, claim to have been 
before M. Zola or Flaubert in developing the realistic method. 
In nothing was he more skilful than in a minute and elaborate 
parade of detail, supported by a technical terminology exactly 
appropriate to the matter in hand which gave an atmosphere of 
reality and of closeness to the object.” 


It is also here asserted that Poe was the inventor of the roman- 
tic short story of strange and fantastic horrors. Having indicated 
whom Poe influenced, The Spectator asks ‘“ Who influenced Poe?” 
and comes to the conclusion that he was deeply affected by De 
Quincey, Swift, and Defoe. In closing, it says that it does not 
mean to represent Poe’s name as one of the great names in liter- 
ature; that Poe’s stories can not be said to be really great as 
literature. For this opinion the following reasons are given : 


“Poe’s tales contain nothing of true human interest. They 
never touch the heart or even the mind in the highest sense. At 
their best they move, or rather bewilder, the emotions, but that is 
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all. His characters are not men and women, but phantoms seen 
in the red glare of an unwholesome imagination. He can not, as 
could Mr. Stevenson, make Jekyll and Hyde real persons. The 
two William Wilsons in their fur cloaks come like shadows, and 
so depart. And hence Poe’s tales, tho so full of invention and 
of thick-coming fancies, of ingenious surprises, of brilliant exe- 
cution, and of literary fours de force, in the end weary the reader. 
He feels that he is marching over a desert of drysand. It is true 
that the sand is thickly specked with gold, that ‘the incomparable 
pomp of eve’ and of dawn are with him, and that the mirage 
shows him its cloud-capped towers and shining castles, and its 
glowing pageants of woods, wastes, and waters. It is not 
enough. MHethirsts for the running streams, for the kindly works 
of men and oxen, for the wholesome faces of human creatures, 
and the homely charities of the green earth. Better the dullest, 
simplest, old-world story than these terrible phantasmagoria.” 





BOOKS VS. PLAYS. 


EVERAL weeks ago Mr. W. D. Howells ventured to express, 
in his department of Harfer’s Weekly, what seems to be a 
very widespread discontent with the excessive price of seats at 
the theaters. He now says that letters from various parts of the 
country have come urging him to continue his championship of 
cheaper seats, and one correspondent calls his attention to the 
fact that a theater in Boston has flourished this winter upon first- 
class English opera at from twenty-five to seventy-five cents a 
seat. Another writes him saying that he is “a peor man, a lover 
of good plays and good books, but must often stay away from the 
presentation of a meritorious play because the price of a seat will 
buy a book and more genuine enjoyment.” The purpose of Mr. 
Howells’s present paper (not too seriously put, perhaps) is to 
persuade other readers to make his correspondent’s wise choice 
between the theater and literature. By grace we may include 
this item under our head of “Letters and Art,” and we quote as 
follows : 


“The best seat at a theater ought not to be more than seventy- 
five cents, which is the price at that exemplary theater in Boston. 
In Venice I used to get a box for half a dollar, paying seventeen 
cents more for admission, and I saw the best opera for that 
money. The Austrian officers went in the orchestra for thirty 
cents; but this was at a theater subsidized by the Government, 
such as I believe we ought tohave. Even at our private theaters, 
however, a dollar is more than any performance is worth, and I 
think that when more is asked the intending purchaser will do 
well to turn from the box-office and buy a book. 

“If I said a novel, I might accuse myself of an interested 
motive in this suggestion, but I have said a book, and it might 
very well be a volume of essays, or poems, or criticisms, or his- 
torical studies, or biographical sketches; there are delightful vol- 
umes in all these sorts. But probably the book would be a novel, 
a new novel, and there are ninety-nine chances out of a hundred 
that it would give the purchaser more pleasure than a play which 
would cost half a dollar more. Besides, when he had once read 
it, he would still have it, and could enjoy it again and again 
without additional cost, while a ticket for the theater is good for 
but one performance. The pieasure of the book would probably 
be prolonged through several evenings, perhaps through the 
evenings of a week, and one would not have to quit one’s own 
fireside, or register, or radiator, and freeze or slop forth through 
frosty or rainy weather, and sit cramped through a three hours’ 
constraint, with the inevitable exposure to draughts, as one must 
if one went to the play instead. No guaranty would indeed be 
sold with the book, but the chances would be overwhelmingly 
against one’s having a large hat with towering feathers inter- 
posed between one and the printed page, while it would be alto- 
gether likely that some such monstrosity would shut off one’s 
view of the stage. When the curtain fell upon the action in the 
book, one would not have to scramble out into the cold or wet 
again, and face home in the crowded surface cars or elevated 
train. One would not have to deny or to indulge one’s self ina 
late supper. One would not have stirred from one’s snug library. 
When one closed the book one would have lain down to the agree- 
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able slumbers of an undisturbed digestion. A biscuit and a bit 
of cheese, a glass of wine or milk, a pipe or a cigar, or more 
wisely none of these, but only the satisfactory remembrance of 
dinner, would comfort and support in the transition from one 
sort of dream to the other.” 


Mr. Howells says that he really looks less to the pecuniary than 
to the esthetic advantage of the community in a revulsion from 
the theater to the novel. He adds: 


“It must be a very poor novel indeed that is not better artis- 
tically than a very good play. The standard of fiction is incom- 
parably lower for the stage than for the novel. In fact, the stage 
is for the most part wearing the cast-off clothes of the novel: 
worn-out types, characters with the stuffing gone, threadbare in- 
cidents, ragged motives, tattered plots, patched sentiments, and 
down-at-the-heels ideals. The sort of thing that would cause the 
instant rejection of a story by an editor or publisher is not only 
tolerated but sought after by the manager. ‘The kind of intrigue 
that would be thought too childish for a child’s book will often 
make the fortune of a play. In fact, although the new English 
drama is intellectual and artistic in encouraging degree, and the 
American work at its best is sweet and natural, both are divided 
by almost impassable distances from the best English and Amer- 
ican fiction, as a whole; so that when one says a good play, one 
means something much worse than a good novel. He means 
something whose weakness you must tolerate for the sake of its 
nascent virtues; which you must help along with your sympathy, 
and must make believe about as the little ones do about their 
plays.” 





POPULARITY OF SOUTHERN WRITERS. 


()* the thirty thousand dollars in prizes offered by the Chicago 

Record for “Stories of Mystery,” the first, the ten thousand 
dollar prize, was taken by Harry Stilwell Edwards, of Macon, 
Ga. That this prize was captured by a Southern writer is taken 
by The Advance (Chicago) as another proof that the South has 
come to the front in literature. It notes that since the war a 
generation of writers has sprung up in the old slave States who 
have charmed the reading public, and remarks that just why it 
has been so may admit of a variety of explanations, but it thinks 
the chief reason lies in the fact that this generation had its child- 


hood in the most tragic period of the South’s history. We quote 


as follows: 

“Mr. Edwards was born in 1855 and in his boyhood saw and 
felt the full horrors of war. Its devastations swept across his 
state and around his home. During the bloody battles the dark 
shaft of death struck again and again into the household of his 
kindred and neighbors. And when the war was overt, recon- 
struction in politics and in the labor system of the South made a 
revolution of life, which in itself wasalmost an everyday tragedy. 
What was true in the case of the Macon author was equally true 
respecting other Southern writers who have achieved marked 
success. ‘To them the tragedy of life was not a sentiment but a 
reality. It entered into the pulse of their emotions and the fiber 
of their thoughts. It was ingrained. Hence, when they put 
their thoughts into the tragedy and pathos of literature, they 
spoke naturally. The intensity and the tone were not in the 
massing or manipulation of words and phrases, but from the 
heart outward. The spirit was in them, and it found words suited 
to the pathetic strain which was in all voices around them and 
which had become a part of their own being. 

“For the same reason these writers have excelled in the humor- 
ous. For humor is often as closely connected with the pathetic 
in emotion as the red and blue bars of light in asunbeam. It is 
nature’s suggestion as a relief to sadness, and it borrows much of 
its possibility and meaning from the tragical. 

“Another suggestive feature of the work so successfully per- 
formed by these Southern authors is the use which they have 
made of the simpler phases and elements of life. They have 


turned to the poor and lowly, to human nature near the ground, 
close to first principles. 

“In such a story as ‘The Mountain Europa’ by Mr. Fox, which 
is almost matchless, the poor girl who unfolds like a lily on the 
bank of an unnoticed brook is as near nature's simplicity as 
could well be found. And so 


of the stories on which Mr. 
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Edwards mounted the literary ladder; such titles as ‘De Valley 
an’ de Shadder,’ ‘Ole Miss an’ Sweetheart,’ and the ‘Gum- 
Swamp Debate,’ indicate the elements from which they were con- 
structed. 

“While it is true that the Southern writers may have been 
drawn to these fields as pastures not yet tramped down by the 
literary host in search of subjects, or because in the humbler 
mood which had come over the South the minds of its authors 
naturally turned toward the humble aspects of life, yet it must 
be admitted that the selection has been of that genius-like preci- 
sion which strikes the center spot of success. The reading world 
itself has been turning with great fondness toward the simpler 
aspects of human life.” 





A Skit at the Playgoing Public.—“Mr. Richard 
Mansfield, the actor, has been again lecturing a gathering upon 
the fact that his artistic efforts are not financially appreciated by 
his fellow countrymen. He is a good actor and he knowsit. He 
also knows that it doesn’t pay to be a good actor. Yet he keeps 
on being one. This proves to me that Mr. Mansfield is insane. 
Any man who will try conscientiously to be a good anything in 
these days is a dangerous lunatic. Any man who dares tell the 
public the truth about itself is an offense against the peace and 
dignity of thestate. Mr. Mansfield ought to beincarcerated. He 
reads books. He acts as if he really thought it part of the actor's 
duty to portray life. He actually believes that the possession of 
intelligence upon the part of an actor is a prerequisite to good 
work. Manifestly the newspapers are right in abusing Mr. 
Mansfield. The newspapers know that the only real stage art is 
the art called for in the plays of the myriad-minded ‘Charlie’ 
Hoyt. They know that Mr. Mansfield has a false conception of 
life when he thinks that noble effort in any line of endeavor 
should be appreciated. Therefore they make fun of him. They 
can assure him of large receipts if he will come down to horse- 
play and ‘monkey business,’ and they are convinced that his 
abstinence from those elevating forms of art is a paranoiac delu- 
sion. Mr. Mansfieid is told that he should not expect the public 
to patronize him. He is told that if he wants to be an artist he 
may be, but he must be an artist .or art’s sake and mustn't ex- 
pect the coin therefor. It is clear that Mr. Mansfield is degener- 
ate. He presumes to be serious in his consideration of his work.” 
— Uncle Fuller in The Mirror, St, Louzs. 


*“Mignon” Thomas’s Best Composition.—‘“Am- 
broise ‘Thomas,” says Zhe Musical Courier, ““was a mediocre 
man. His eclecticism was the result of his want of originality 
and his desire to serve the public with what it desired. His indi- 
vidual note was not a strong one and he followed at a respectful 
distance all the operatic reforms of his long career. That he had 
but little conviction may be seen by his writing ofera comigue in 
the style of Auber, ofera douffe in Rossini’s manner, opera 
comigue in dramatic fashion after the methods of Halévy, and 
in ‘Mignon’ and ‘Hamlet’ he distinctly imitated Gounod. Ina 
word his was an assimilative talent, but if he lacked initiative 
he had plenty of sound schooling and industry, and there is a 
melancholy vein in his later music which has acharm. That his 
‘Hamlet’ will long survive we doubt, but that ‘Mignon,’ graceful, 
artificial Watteau-like ‘ Mignon,’ will, we may only hope. If Am- 
broise Thomas is known to fame it will undoubtedly be as the 
composer of ‘ Mignon.’” 


Shakespeare and Slang.—An enterprising correspond- 
ent to the American publication Shakespeartana has been show- 
ing that the Bard of Avon is the father of more than one slang 
phrase now held in disrepute in certain circles. For instance, in 
“Cymbeline” (iii. 4,51), /mogen, defending herself to Pzsanzo, 
says accusingly of her husband : 

Some jay of Italy 
Whose mother was her painting, hath betray’d him. 
Most of the instances of modern slang cited from Shakespeare are 
mere verbal coincidences like “too thin,” which somebody, has 
traced to “Henry VIII.” (v. 3, 125) : 


But know I come not 
To hear such flattery now, and in my presence 
They are /o0 thin and bare to hide offences 


There the phrase, says the Literary Wor/d, is a simple and nat- 
ural metaphor, as it continued to be in speech and writing until 
recently, when by vulgar iteration it lapsed into slang. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE GREAT RED SPOT ON JUPITER. 


HIS curious astronomical phenomenon, which was first 

noticed in 1878 and has been visible ever since, tho it iS 

now very faint, is described by E. Walter Maunder (Know/edge, 
January 1) in an article from which we quote a few paragraphs: 


“Of all our planetary neighbors, Jupiter, the easiest to study, 
offers us the most numerous problems. First of all comes the 
striking contrast between its enormous mass and low density ; 
next, there is the difficulty of understanding how its atmosphere 
can have the great depth which it evidently possesses without the 
lower layers becoming compressed to more than metallic density ; 
thirdly, the great variety in the rotation period of the different 
markings of the planet; fourthly, the continual changes which 
the details of the apparent surface present; fifthly, a certain 
strong persistency about the planet’s appearance as a whole; and 
lastly, summing in itself every variety of enigma, there is the 
great red spot. ... 

“We have had the great red spot with us for certainly seventeen 
and a half years; and it is probable that it existed, but in a less 
conspicuous form than in 1878, for quite nine years before. Dur- 
ing this time its color and its distinctness have altered much, but 
its size and shape little. 

“That a marking of area fully equal to three fourths that of the 
surface of the entire earth should continue practically unchanged 
in size or shape for seventeen years on such a world as Jupiter is 
a sufficiently striking circumstance, and led at once to the sugges- 
tion that here we had a glimpse of the real solid surface of Jupiter. 
But the observations of three most careful and acute observers— 
Mr. Denning, Mr. Stanley Williams, and Professor Hough—com- 
bined to prove that the red spot had a most remarkable peculiar- 
ity: it changed its rate of rotation. .. . 

“Briefly stated . . . in seven years the rotation period of the 
spot lengthened by seven seconds, a statement which is equiva- 
lent to saying that. . . . this vast formation, whatever its real 
character, had traveled eastward with a constantly accelerating 
speed until it was moving at arate which would bring it back to 
its starting-point in less than six years, and which would suffice 
to make the tour of the earth’s equator in about seven months.” 


If the spot is a gap in the upper cloud layer through which we 
see a lower layer, if not the actual surface of the planet, then this 
is to be explained by supposing that the upper layer does not 
rotate with the uniform velocity of the planet itself. That the 
spot really is a gap, Mr. Maunder thinks probable. He says: 


““When the spot was first observed in 1878 and 1879 its similar- 
ity in hue to the great ruddy equatorial belt was frequently re- 
marked upon; and, as several observers have remarked . . . the 
appearance of the equatorial regions is strikingly like what we 
should expect if the white cloud-like formations were floating at 
various heights in a reddish fluid. It is reasonable, therefore, 
to suppose that were the cloud masses removed we should see the 
whole of Jupiter as of the same deep hue as the red spot possessed 
in 1878 and 1879. 

“This would be in perfect harmony with the opinion at which 
almost every student of the planet has arrived, and not by one 
course of reasoning alone, but by many, viz.: that Jupiter still 
retains a very considerable amount of intrinsic heat, and the red 
tint might be reasonably ascribed to the glow of heated material 
far below the apparent surface, or possibly even to the high tem- 
perature of the lower strata of the atmosphere itself. 

“That the problem of the persistency of the outline of the spot 
is really one of the persistency of the upper cloud masses is, I 
think, shown by the definiteness of the ‘shoulder,’ at one time 
very clearly an integral part of the complete phenomenon, and its 
most stable and obvious feature in recent years. Read by the 
light of some of the photographs taken by the Brothers Henry, 
the red spot was produced bya disturbance in a bright white 
belt. The belt at a certain point divided into two arms, which, 
arching around, the one to the north and the other to the south, 
reunited again some forty degrees of longitude further on; the 
enclosed space being the celebrated spot, and the commencement 
of the arch on the north following side the equally well-known 
‘shoulder.’ 
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“This transference of the site of the problem does not, how- 
ever, help us toa solution. We may see in the gradual diminu- 
tion of the rotation period a subsidence of the cloudy surround- 
ings defining the spot, and in the fact that the spot seems now to 
have adopted a steady rate, an indication that the vapors have 
reached a level where they are in more stable equilibrium. But 
the great mystery how and why, amidst so many changes, the 
outline of the spot has shown so little change remains a mystery 
still. Perhaps the mode of dissolution of the spot, should it be 
fated to disappear, may give us a means of fathoming it that at 
present we lack.” 


A SCIENTIFIC REFUGE FROM MATERIALISM. 


SIGNIFICANT tendency of the age is that which leads 
many scientific men to strive for some method of escape 
from the pure materialism that seems to many to be synonymous 
with science. The latest effort in this direction is that made by 
William Ostwald, the eminent German chemist, who occupies 
the chair of that science in the University of Leipsic. His 
thoughts on this subject are contained in a paper read before the 
Society of German Scientists and Physicians at Liibeck, of which 
an authorized translation appears in Sczence Progress (London, 
February). As will be seen, Professor Ostwald pins his faith to 
energy, and toenergy alone. He has gone so far from material- 
ism as to throw away matter entirely, and maintains that we 
knowit not. When a stick strikes us we feel the energy—not the 
stick. This is nothing new in the way of philosophy, tho clothed 
in a modern garb; but Professor Ostwald’s presentation of it is 
both original and striking, and has already attracted much atten- 
tion. Says the Professor: 


“We read and hear, with countless repetition, the statement 
that the only intelligent explanation of the physical world is to be 
found in a ‘mechanics of atoms;’ matter and motion appear as 
the final principles to which natural phenomena :n all their vari- 
ety must be referred. This conception we may term scientific 
materialism. 

“TI here propose to state my conviction that this so generally 
accepted view is untenable; that this mechanical idea of the uni- 
verse does not fulfil the purpose for which it was designed, and 
that it is inconsistent with undoubted and generally known and 
recognized truths. The conclusion to be drawn from this is obvi- 
ous. The scientifically untenable view must be abandoned and 
its place filled, if possible, by a new and a better one. The nat- 
ural question as to whether such another and better conception 
can be found, I think I can answer in the affirmative.” 


Before passing on to expound this better conception Professor 
Ostwald gives a brief historical account of the steps by which 
scientific men have come to consider that matter, as the vehicle 
of energy, must be the basis of all phenomena, ending with a purely 
materialistic idea of the universe. He goes on to say: 


“This conception of the universe found its classical expression 
in Laplace’s idea of the ‘Universe-Formula’ by means of which 
every past and future event was to be capable of deduction by 
rigid analysis applied to mechanical laws. For this purpose an 
intellect was to be required which, tho far beyond the human 
mind in power, was not essentially of a different nature. 

“We do not generally notice in what an extraordinary degree 
this widespread view is hypothetical, nay, metaphysical; on the 
contrary we usually regard it as the most exact expression for 
the actual relations. Nevertheless it must be remarked that a 
confirmation of the natural deduction from this theory, namely, 
that all non-mechanical phenomena such as heat, radiation, elec- 
tricity, magnetism and chemical action are actually mechanical, 
has in no single case been obtained. In no single case has the 
attempt to represent the actual relations by means of a mechani- 
cal system so far succeeded that nothing remained over to ex- 
plain. . 

“The doing away with the mechanical construction of the uni- 
verse goes down to the very foundations of the whole materialistic 
conception of things, taking the word materialistic in its scientific 
sense. If it appears a vain undertaking, ending with every seri- 
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ous attempt in final failure, to give a mechanical representation 
of the known phenomena of physics, we are driven to the conclu- 
sion that similar attempts in the incomparably more complicated 
phenomena of organic life will be still less likely to succeed. 
The same fundamental contradictions occur here also, and the 
assertion that all the phenomena of nature can be primarily re- 
ferred to no mechanical ones can not even be designated here as a 
practical working hypothesis; it is simply incorrect. 

“We must accordingly, and this appears to follow with abso- 
lute certainty from these considerations, give up all hope of get- 
ting a clear idea of the physical world by referring phenomena 
to an atomistic mechanics. But, perhaps one of you will say 
what means shall we have left of picturing to ourselves what 
really occurs in nature when the conception of atoms in motion 
is abolished? To such a question I would answer: Thou shalt 
not make unto thyself any image or likeness. Our task is not to 
view the world in a more or less bedimmed and crooked mirror, 
but as directly as the nature of our minds will permit. To co- 
ordinate realities, z¢., definite and measurable quantities, so that 
when certain of them are given the others can be deduced, is the 
problem set before science, and this problem can not be solved by 
assuming as substratum any hypothetical analog, but only by 
the determination of the mutual relations existing between meas- 
urable magnitudes. : 

“Undoubtedly this way is long and tiring, yet it is the only 
permissible one.” 


Professor Ostwald here reminds us that we have already been 
set upon the right path, altho some of us have strayed from 
it grievously. Theconception of the conservation of energy—the 
realization of the fact that all kinds of energy—heat-energy, 
energy of motion, electric energy—are equivalent and transform- 
able one into another, and that their sum in the universe is con- 
stant, is truly in line with Professor Ostwald’s ideas. Here is 
no false assumption; for we need not say what this energy is at 
bottom. We zeed not, but, alas! we have done so, for it is very 
Hence 
the kinetic theory of heat and the attempts at similar theories of 


generally believed to be nothing but mechanical energy. 
electricity. All this, according to Professor Ostwald, is wrong. 
Say that heat-energy and energy of motion are equivalent, but 
let it go at that. Do not go further still and assert that they are 
the same. After all, it is the energy that is the entity, not the 


matter, says the writer: 


“If we imagine the various kinds of energy removed from mat- 
ter there remains wofhzng, not even the space it occupied; for 
space makes itself known only through the expenditure of energy 
which the penetration into it requires. Matter is therefore noth- 
ing but a group of various forms of energy coordinated in space, 
and all that we try to say of matter is really said of these ener- 
gies. 

“What Iam endeavoring to lay down is so important that you 
will pardon my venturing to approach the subject from another 
quarter. Allow me to use for this purpose the most drastic illus- 
tration I can find. Imagine that you receive a blow from a stick. 
What dq you feel, the stick or its energy? 

“The only possible answer is: The energy. For the stick is 
the most harmless thing in the world as long as it is not wielded. 
But we can also knock ourselves against a stationary stick. 
Certainly. What we perceive, as already stated, are differences 
of energy conditions relative to our sense organs, and it is conse- 
quently immaterial whether the stick moves toward us or we 
toward the stick. If both we and the stick are moving in the 
same direction with the same velocity, the latter has no further 
existence for our sense of feeling, for it can no longer come in 
contact with us and effect an exchange of energy.” 


But Professor Ostwald would not stop here. He acknowledges 
that there may be something still beyond, and leaves open the 
door for the explanation, at some future day, of hosts of spiritual 
and mental phenomena that are just becoming objects of study. 
In a paragraph near the end of his article he thus affirms his be- 
lief in these ultimate verities : 


“Immense as are the advantages possessed by the energetical 
conception of the universe over the mechanical or materialistic, 
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it seems to me, nevertheless, that already certain points may be 
noted which are not covered by the known laws of energy, and 
which therefore point to the existence of principles which extend 
beyond these. Energetics will remain beside these new laws; 
but it will not be in the future, as we must to-day consider it, the 
most comprehensive principle ruling natural phenomena; it will 
perhaps appear as a special case of a still more general relation, 
of the nature of which we can at present have scarcely an inkling.” 





Is Cremation Demanded by Hygiene ?—It is urged 
with vehemence by the advocates of cremation that the present 
way of disposing of dead bodies by burial is unhealthful and the 
existence of cemeteries dangerous to those living in the vicinity. 
In this connection it is interesting to hear the results of the re- 
searches made by Professor Wolffhiigel, of the University of 
Gottingen, and originally delivered in the shape of a lecture to 
the combined student body of that institution. The author of 
this opinion is a recognized authority in his department of study. 
As reported by the Courzer, of Hanover, he stated that this inves- 
tigation had ended with conclusions shared by men working in 
At all 
these places special examinations by competent men had been 


the same department at Berlin, Munich, and Gottingen. 


made into the claim that the existence of cemeteries is dangerous. 
The conclusion in all these cases was that when cemeteries were 
established and managed in accordance with the laws, there was 
absolutely no danger to the health of the neighborhood, and the 
principles of hygiene in no way demanded the change from burial 
to cremation. The Professor demands that to each grave be 
given the space of two cubic meters, and that it be kept closed 
for thirty years, altho in many cases a body becomes completely 
decomposed in six years. Then the cemeteries must be so situ- 


ated that the lower stratum of water, even when it rises highest, 


‘must not reach the graves, in which cases drainage must be re- 


sorted to. In other respects there is no danger, as the ground 


absorbs everything, and not even the water which is one hundred 
meters from a cemetery is in any way in danger of pollution. It 
is simply ridiculous to claim that the air over the graves can in 
any way be contaminated by the bodies in these graves. — 7vams- 
lated and Condensed for Tuer Literary DicEst. 


The Discovery of Dark Stars.—Discussing the discov- 
ery of invisible dark stars by means of observing their gravita- 
tional attraction on their visible bright companions, Miss Agnes 
M. Clerke writes as follows in Anow/edge (March) : “The dis- 
tribution of matter in stellar systems is a point of great interest, 
and of equal difficulty. Relative brightness is no guide to it. 
Satellite-stars are often attractive out of all proportion to their 
magnitude. Sirius emits ten thousand times more light than its 
attendant, yet it is only twice as massive. The stars of Alpha 
Centauri bear equal sway in the system formed by them, notwith- 
standing the fivefold superiority in brilliancy of one over the 
other; and a corresponding disparity seems to exist in the beau- 
tiful tinted couple Eta Cassiopeia. Here the yellow primary 
surpasses its rosy attendant twenty-eight times in light, tho 
no more than three times in mass, according to M. Otto Struve’s 
location of their center of gravity. Professor Jacoby, however, 
proposes to test the accuracy of his result by measurements from 
the Rutherfurd photographic plates; and intrepid computers will 
no doubt come forward to execute his plan. Endless grada- 
tions of radiative power seem to be represented in the stellar 
world; but the discovery of ‘dark stars,’ solely through their 
gravitational effects, must be regarded as a signal triumph of 
exact astronomy. They are found under varied circumstances. 
Witness the companion of Procyon, unseen, not assuredly through 
proximity to that lustrous orb, but through real obscurity; the 
fourth component of Zeta Cancri, and the almost incredibly close 
satellites of Algol and other eclipse-stars, as well as of Delta 
Cephei, and sundry short-period variables; besides an unknown 
multitude of undiscoverable orbs, which have ceased or never 
began to shine, or even of whole systems wrapt in thick darkness.” 
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WHY WE ARE RIGHT-HANDED. 


HERE is a general belief that the greater strength and dex- 
terity of the right side of the body is based more on habit 
and imitation than on any inherent difference between the two 
sides. In an interesting article in Chamdbers’s Magazine (Janu- 
ary), Dr. R. A. Lundie tells us that this is not exactly the case. 
It is often the case that when the body possesses two similar organs, 
one of them shall do most of the work, while the other is per- 
fectly capable of being trained to take its place should the occa- 
sion arise. He advises the training of the left hand, therefore, at 
the outset, altho he acknowledges that the preferential use of the 
right is based on natural reasons. Says Dr. Lundie: 


“In all communities left-handed individuals seem to occur, in 
somewhat varying proportions. Among ourselves, about one in 
fifty is said to be left-handed. There is no doubt, from frequent 
experience, that the peculiarity is hereditary; so that we could 
not be much surprised if a race were met in which left-handed- 
ness was the rule and not the exception. Yet the reversal of so 
general a law as that of prevalent right-handedness would need 
to be established by very conclusive evidence; and, tho state- 
ments have been made as to a preponderance of left-handed indi- 
viduals in various parts of the world, none of them are supported 
by such careful and prolonged observation of facts as would be 
necessary for their unhesitating acceptance. 

“One of the prevailing ideas about right-handedness is that it 
is merely a matter of training, and that left-handed individuals 
have become so either from want of care on the part of nurses and 
parents, or from imitation of some older person. In many chil- 
dren, the preference for one hand is shown from a very early age, 
before the child has learned to handle anything but the very sim- 
plest toys, and therefore before training can have caused a prefer- 
enceat all. Morethan this, the experience of left-handed persons 
is on record in whom the peculiarity has been early noticed and 
combated, but without the slightest effect. 

“It is well known that, tho our external configuration is so 
nearly symmetrical, the arrangement of the internal organs is 
very different. The heart lies obliquely in the chest, and more to 
the left side than the right; the liver, by far the heaviest of the 
internal organs, is on the right side; the two lungs are differ- 
ently shaped; and, moreover, the blood-vessels supplying the 
two sides, especially in the upper regions of the body, are differ- 
ently disposed. It is natural that these irregularities of arrange- 
ment should have been thought, in some way or other, to supply 
the explanation.” 


After describing a number of theories of right-handedness, 
based on the lack of physical symmetry in this and other respects, 
Dr. Lundie goes on as follows: 


“There is, however, one extremely curious and interesting in- 
stance of want of symmetry in the bodily functions, which is not 
merely analogous to right-handedness, but closely linked with it. 
The nervous machinery normally connected with speech is situ- 
ated on one side of the brain only. So intimate is the relation of 
this subject to right-handedness that we must consider it in some 
detail. 

“It is well known that each side of the brain is connected with 
the movements and sensations mainly on the opposite side of the 
body; the rzg¢ brain moves the /ef¢ arm and leg, and wéce 
versa. Now, cases are not infrequent in which, with or without 
‘a shock,’ or at least some degree of obvious loss of muscular 
power on the right side of the body, the faculty of recalling and 
reproducing spoken words is totally or almost totally lost. Such 
loss of speech is technically called afhasza. It was first shown 
some thirty-five years ago, by a French physician, that this par- 
ticular symptom is associated with damage to a limited and very 
definite part of the brain-substance on the left side, which has 
since been known, in honor of its discoverer, as 2roca’s convo- 
lution. When the power of speech has thus been lost, it is pos- 
sible, if the mental faculties are not otherwise damaged, to 
acquire it again, by just such a course of training and practise 
as the child passes through in learning to speak at first, even 
where Broca's convolution has been so damaged as to be quite 
incapable of performing its functions. In such a case, the por- 
tion of the brain on the right side corresponding to Broca’s con- 
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volution is capable of taking up its work; but only by being edu- 
cated to do so, just as the damaged portion of the brain had been 
originally. If after this the power of speech is lost again, by 
damage to the right side similar to that which had impaired the 
left, there is no hope of its being restored a second time. 

“It is thus clear that there are two organs or portions of the 
brain capable of controlling speech ; and that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances only one of them is trained to do so, the other lying 
fallow. All the education is given to one favored side, and all 
the work is done by it; but the neglected one, if called by neces- 
sity to undertake the work, can be trained to do it, and to do it, 
apparently, as satisfactorily as the other. .. . 

“Here, then, is a singularly complete analogy to the preferen- 
tial use of the right hand: there are two sets of organs, either of 
which may be used for speech, one on each side of the brain, but 
only those upon one side are trained; only they have the educa- 
tion carried out which makes them effective. Yet if the educated 
centers are so damaged as to lose their functions, the others can 
be trained to take their place. So we have two hands, either of 
which may be trained for the performance of delicate movements ; 
yet in most of us only one of them has been so trained; the other 
remains comparatively awkward and inactive, unless accident 
compels it to try to take the place of the educated hand. 

“A striking analogy; but it ismorethanan analogy. We have 
said that the active speech-center is that on the left side; and 
this is the case in the great majority of individuals. But occa- 
sionally it is found that the right, and not the left side of the 
brain has been educated as regards speech. When this is the 
case, it is always found that the individual has been /e/t-handed. 
Whatever then is the cause of right-handedness, it is closely asso- 
ciated with left-brainedness, if we may use the expression, not 
only for the comparatively coarse movements of the hand, but for 
the fine adjustments of windpipe, tongue, lips, etc., which pro- 
duce articulate speech, and the far finer machinery within the 
brain itself which registers our stores of words.” 


But altho Dr. Lundie thus connects right-handedness and left- 
handedness with anatomical and physiological facts, instead of 
regarding it as an accident or a result of training, he does not 
recommend that we should leave the other hand altogether help- 
less. He gives the following excellent advice on this point: 


“When a child displays a decided preference for the use of the 
left hand, it is, as we have seen, useless to make forcible efforts 
to suppress it. By all means let the right hand be trained in 
writing, in using knife and spoon at table, and in as many 
actions usually right-handed as can be easily superintended. 
But the use of the left on other occasions should not be prevented ; 
this will only diminish its training and its aptitude without 
greatly increasing the dexterity of the right. 

“There seems to be no good reason why right-handed people 
should not attain some of the ambidexterity which is usually the 
privilege only of the left-handed. A little trouble expended in 
practising with the left hand, as well as the right, throwing, 
drawing, and other common movements requiring skill, would be 
rewarded by a much increased usefulness of that generally 
neglected member. If there is a natural preference for the right 
hand, it is probable that no amount of practise would make the 
left equally expert in actions that have once been well acquired 
by the right. But the experience of the left-handed seems to 
show that it is well worth while for the right-handed to give more 
attention to their despised left hands than they usually do.” 





The Electrical World makes fun of a German compound word, Hoch- 
spannungsakkumulatorenbatterie. Itsays: ‘* The above is another little 
German gem, which we notice in a contemporary. ‘To solve it, it must be 
taken in instalments ; the real beginning is near the end, and the real end 
is the beginning, but this rule is not followed strictly, for, if it were, it 
might be more convenient to read it by means of a mirror. Begin near 
the end, then start again near the middle, and continue this oscillating 
process until all the letters and syllables have been interpreted, being care- 
ful to get the right combination. The interesting part of the solution is to 
find the correct separation between the individual words, which are not 
separated by hyphens, presumably to save trouble (in writing not in read- 
ing). For instance, this word has nothing to do with the following words, 
altho they form parts of it: Ochs (German for ox), span, pan, sak, oren, 
(German for ears), renn (running), sat, batter, or Erie, altho these words 
taken together might suggest an interesting little story. The correct solu- 
tion is as follows: a battery of accumulators whose voltage is high.” 
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ADVANTAGES OF A DARK SKIN IN THE 
TROPICS. 


HE advantages possessed by the brown or black complex- 
ioned natives of tropical countries over their white Euro- 

pean visitors have lately been the subject of an interesting series 
of experiments, which are described in an article in Cosmos 
(Paris, Februare 29) that we translate below. These experiments 
show that the dark-skinned man is able to bear the climate bet- 
ter, not, as has been thought by some, because his skin throws off 
the heat better than that of the white man, but because his color 
protects the deeper layers of the skin from the irritating effects of 


the sun’s light. Says the article: 


““Man, no matter what country he inhabits and what are the 
exterior conditions that he undergoes, has an internal tempera- 
ture that varies within very narrow limits. 

“If the exterior temperature is very cold, the circulation be- 
comes more active and the chemical changes that generate heat 
are more intense, while physical conditions, such as friction and 
perspiration, contribute also a large part toward maintaining this 
balance of temperature by modifying at the proper time the for- 
mation or emission of heat. 

“Races and climate produce in these vital actions certain curi- 
ous modifications which have hitherto received little attention. 
It would be, for instance, interesting to know whether the human 
temperature is the same in all latitudes and for every race. 

“Davy was one of the first to take up this question in two voy- 
ages to Barbadoes and Ceylon. He concluded that the tempera- 
ture varies with the race by several tenths of a degree as we ap- 
proach the tropics. The observations of Jousset accord with 
those of Davy. While other authors have held a different opin- 
ion, M. C. Richet, who has summed up the work on this problem, 
concludes that ‘the temperature of men of different races, under 
the same conditions of environment, is sensibly the same.’ ‘This 
racial influence is then no greater than that which some have at- 
tributed to sex; that is, it is practically null. 

“Dr. Eijkmann, director of the Pathological Intitute of Weltev- 
reden, Batavia, Java, has attacked this question anew. He has 
especially tried to find how a Malay and a European react under 
the influence of exterior temperature, and what, in particular, is 
the réle played by the color of the skin in the physical regulation 
of temperature. He has performed, for the solution of this prob- 
lem [the following] experiments. 

“One means of regulating temperature is by the loss of heat by 
conduction and radiation. 

“If we place a thermometer near the skin of the arm or the 
chest and surround it with a sort of guard, the thermometer will 
rise the faster as the heat given out by the body is greater. M. 
Eijkmann has made this experiment in both Europeans and 
Malays. 

“The results differ slightly according to season. During the 
warm and dry season the advantage is with the natives; the 
temperature of the thermometer placed near the arm is 33.55° C 
{92.39° F.] with Europeans and 34.05° [93.29° F.] with natives. 
On the contrary, during the cool, wet season, Europeans give 
32.75° [90.95° F.], while natives give 32.55° [90.50 F.]. The 
latter have thus radiated off less heat. Obervations made at dif- 
ferent hours of the day prove that, in general, the loss of heat by 
radiation is a little less with natives than with Europeans, and 
this difference is about 0.4° [0.7° F.]. 

““What causes this difference? We must in the first place elimi- 
nate the color of the skin. To test this, the author used two ex- 
actly similar metal cylinders, covered with skin carefully removed 
from the shoulders of persons who had recently died. The one 
was from a European, the other from a Malay. On one cylinder 
the European’s skin was placed outside the Malay’s; on the 
other, the Malay’s was outside the European’s. This arrange- 
ment was to prevent all possible error due to a difference in the 
conductivity of the two skins. 

“The two receptacles were then filled with water in such man- 
ner that the thermometers plunged in each marked at the outset 
the same temperature. 

“The results of the experiments made under these conditions 
show that there is no appreciable difference in radiating power 
between the brown and the white skin. 

. “The bulbs of two similar thermometers were covered with a 
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double layer of skin [as before]. . . . Thus disposed they were 
exposed in a damp chamber to the sun’srays. At the end of a 
certain time the temperatures were as follows: 

White skin on outside. 

47-5° [117.5° F.] 

“But we return to the radiation. The color of the skin has no 
influence, and can not explain the fact that the loss of heat isa 
little less in Europeans than in Malays. , 

“Other experiments give us the true reasons, which relate to 
the evaporation that takes place at the surface of the skin, which 
is greater in Europeans because they drink more.” 


Brown skin on outside. 
50.1° [122.18° F.] 


After detailing the measurements of perspiration, etc., that 
establish this fact, the author continues: 


“Perspiration, as Dr. Gros remarks, can not always be consid- 
ered as an advantage in the humid atmosphere of the tropics. 
Above all, with inappropriate clothing, rendered impermeable 
with starch, part of the perspiration is not evaporated and conse- 
quently does not do its duty in the physical regulation of the 
bodily heat. On the other hand, the accumulation of moisture on 
the skin and in the clothing must be regarded as dangerous from 
the hygienic point of view. Among the Malays, the secretion of 
perspiration keeps within useful bounds; with Europeans it often 
surpasses them, especially among newcomers. 

“The pigmentation of the skin is not without its advantages to 
the inhabitants of the tropics. Even if a white skin radiates heat 
as well as a brown one, it must be noted that the pigment absorbs 
the luminous rays and converts them into obscure ones; the sub- 
jacent skin is thus protected against the injurious effect of light. 
It is not the heat of the sun but the chemical action of the light- 
rays that irritates the skin, and the author adds: 

“*Erythema is seen to follow a journey over glaciers or snow- 
covered plains, and also after prolonged exposure to the electric 
light—conditions in which it can not be referred to the effects of 
heat. 

“* Photography shows how effectively the chemical rays are al- 
most entirely absorbed by a highly colored skin. The diffuse 
light reflected by such a skin is much less actinic, as one may see 
in a photograph where a European and a Malay are placed side 
by side. 

“*No “white,” if he is worthy of the name, can with impunity 
imitate the native who often remains for hours at a time, half or 
three quarters naked, exposed to the sun’s rays.’ 

“A dark skin is thus an advantage from some points of view.” 
— Translated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 





SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


ACCORDING toa calculation of the horse-power of acannon in La Nature, 
an Italian cannon of 10oo tons, with a charge of 550 pounds of powder and a- 
shot weighing about 2,oco pounds, will give an initial velocity of 523 meters 
per second ; the length of time during which the powder acts is less than 
one hundredth of a second, from which it follows that the horse-power 
developed is about 17,000,000. The writer adds that after about 100 shots 
the cannon is put out of service and its total active life is therefore only 
one second! In large modern cannon the horse-power runs as high as 
24,000,000. “If the writer had carried out these calculations still farther,” 
says The Engineering and Mining Journal, “he would have found that, 
after all, this 24,000,000 horse-power does not represent a large amount of 
energy, as it would be just sufficient to run 31 incandescent lamps for only 
one day.”’ 


*“ ANOTHER excellent journal, this time a French one,” says 7he Ameri- 
can Naturalist, ‘‘has been led astray by attaching too much importance to 
the romances of the American newspaper reporter. We refer to the story 
published some morths ago by a San Francisco journal that a physician of 
that city had succeeded in graftine some snakes together by their tails. 
The fictitious character of the narrative is demonstrated by the statement 
that the said physician selected snakes in which the vertebral column does 
not extend to the end of the tail. If the editor of the journal had referred 
the question to the professors of the Museums of Paris, he would have 
learned that snakes of this kind exist only in the imagination of the author 
of the canard.” 


NIKOLA TESLA contributes to 7he Electrical Review an account of some 
experiments that seem to indicate a physiological effect of the Rént- 
gen rays. He says: “By exposing the head to a powerful radiation 
strange effects have been noted. For instance, I find that there is a tenden- 
cy to sleep and the time seems to pass away quickly. There is a general 
soothing effect, and I have felt a sensation of warmth in the upper part of 
the head. An assistant independently confirmed the tendency to sleep 
and a quick lapse of time. Should these remarkable effects be verified by 
men with keener sense of observation, I shall still more firmly believe in 
the existence af material streams penetrating the skull. Thus it may be 
possible by these strange appliances to project a suitable chemical into 
any part of the body.” 
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*GOD’S AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS.” 


HE rupture in the Salvation Army has resulted in the for- 
mation of a new organization under the title ‘‘God’s Amer- 

ican Volunteers,” with Mr. and Mrs. Ballington Booth at the 
head. This new Army has opened its headquarters in the Bible 
House, New York city, and will at once proceed with its evan- 
gelizing work. In making announcement of their determination 
to lead this new movement the American members of the Booth 
family emphatically disclaim any intention to antagonize the reg- 
ular Salvation Army or to interfere in any way in its work. 
“The United States,” they say, “with its vast and ever-increasing 
population should offer ample room for such effort without any 
” It is the idea that the Volunteers shall 
aim specially to reach the middle and artizan classes rather than 
the ‘submerged tenth” among whom the Salvation Army is doing 
its largest service. As to the principles for which the American 
Volunteers will stand they are outlined in a general way as fol- 
lows: “The saving of souls, the unity of effort in work, Scriptural 


un-Christian warring. 
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THE BANNER OF “GOD'S AMERICAN VOLUNTEERS.” 


plainness and self-sacrifice of life, and the simplicity and dis- 
tinctiveness of dress that speaks of out-and-out Christ following.” 
This new departure in religious work is the subject of favorable 
comment, as a rule, by the religious press, partly on account of 
the high regard entertained for its leaders, Mr. and Mrs. Balling- 
ton Booth, who are believed to be animated by the most sincere 
and unselfish motives only. In some quarters, however, their 
action is deprecated as unnecessarily divisive and conducive to 
dissension, confusion, and other unhappy consequences. Others 
regard the rupture as the natural outcome of the arbitrary and 
irresponsible one-man government of the Army, and predict 
that the original organization will now go intoadecline. This is 
the view taken by 7%e Journal and Messenger (Baptist) in an 
editorial on “ Militarism in Religion,” which concludes as follows ; 


“This is the first one of the defections from the militarism of 
the Booth régime. Even while the old commander is still alive 
and among his subjects, they are in revolt. What will be when 
he is gone? The Salvation Army is au excrescence on the body 
of Christ, and happy will it be if, before it has yielded up its life, 
it does not become cancerous and need the application of caus- 
tics, if not of something more positive for its removal.” 


The Universalist (Chicago) alludes to the subject under con- 
sideration in the following editorial notes: 


“In the unfortunate rupture which has occurred in the Salva- 
tion Army, and which now seems irreparable, sympathy on this 
side is wholly with Commander and Mrs. Ballington Booth. 
Whether a full disclosure of facts would maintain the present 
feeling is another question. It is not long since General Booth 
was among us, meeting everywhere warm and admiring public 
recognition. This schism in his own household will break his 
prestige and must be a serious blow to the unity and usefulness 
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of the Army. A surface indication is that there is more Booth 
in the Salvation Army than the organization has the capacity to 
assimilate.” 


The Episcopal Recorder (Reformed Episcopal, Philadelphia) 
speaks of certain appeals for support made in 7he War Cry, the 
official paper of the Salvation Army, by Miss Eva Booth, as 
follows: 


“We can conceive of no greater act of despotism than that 
which obliges a sister to arraign the course and conduct of her 
own brother in the pages of a journal honorably surrendered by 
him, tho he knew that in so doing he was placing in the hands of 
his opponents an engine to be used against him. Such action 
will hardly impress Americans as either fair or Christlike. 
Pathetic appeals are not compatible with cold-blooded ex parte 
condemnation.” 


The Living Church (Episcopal, Chicago) devotes an editorial 
to the Salvation Army trouble in which it says: 


“Mr. Booth does not believe that ‘in union there is strength.’ 
He is reported to have said that there is room in the United 
States for one hundred Salvation armies. It is evident already 
that there is room for one hundred Christian sects, but it is not 
so evident that it is for the advantage of Christianity that one 
hundred sects should exist. The people in New York who held 
a meeting a while ago in the interests of the Ballington Booths 
have done the ‘Salvation’ cause an ill turn. It is possible that 
the gentlemen who took part in that meeting did not foresee the 
present outcome. And it is not impossible that Mr. Booth is 
destined to discover that while the ‘world’s people’ have been 
forward enough in egging him on to this final break with his 
father, the ‘General,’ they will not be so ready after a while to 
encourage his new undertaking.” 


A writer in Zhe Morning Star (Free Baptist, Boston) takes a 
view of the defection different from that generally expressed in 
the religious papers. He says: 

“The epitaph of Ballington Booth, if rightly written, will be, 
‘Destroyed by his friends.’ He is still among men, but has 
missed the one great opportunity that comes to all, and hence- 
forth must be classed with other great failures. Like thousands 
that have preceded him, he mistook his own will for God’s will, 
and, spurred on by friends of high and low degree, has rebelled 
against his superior officer; and in the act he has done more harm 
to himself than it is possible to ever repair. ‘There had come to 
be a belief in the hearts of even the most skeptical that in the 
Salvation Army, at least, were leaders who cared not for self and 
were unswerving followers of the Master. Had Ballington Booth 
proved true to God in this crucial trial, he would have been first 
of all in the hearts of the Army, and, if he outlived his father, his 
logical and inevitable successor. Men of all creeds, and those of 
no creed, applaud and respect one who crucifies self and lives his 
highest professions.” 


DR. PIERSON’S REPLY TO HIS CRITICS. 


N Tue Literary Dicest of March 14 an account was given 
of the reception into the Baptist Church, in England, of 
Rev. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., together with some favorable 
comments of the religious press upon the occurrence. Other 
comments not so favorable to Dr. Pierson have since been made 
by religious papers on both sides of the Atlantic. ‘The chief 
points of these adverse criticisms relate to certain utterances of 
Dr. Pierson preceding and following his baptism at Croydon 
Chapel, and also to the particular manner in which that ceremony 
was performed. As to the former the tender point has seemed to 
be the claim of Dr. Pierson that he has received, in connection 
with his immersion, a new influx of spiritual life and power. He 
is reported to have said that on August 15 last, he entered into 
a spiritual experience to which he had previously been a stranger. 


It was an experience of which he dare not speak, and compared 
with which all his former experiences had been as nothing. As 
to his baptism at Croydon Chapel it is charged that the rite was 
performed privately and not in strict accordance with the usages 
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of the Baptist Church. Some of these objections are thus brought 
forward in The Baptist Weekly: 


““Why was the interval between Dr. Pierson’s conviction of the 
truth of Baptist views and his baptism so prolonged? Why did 
he not give his testimony for Baptist views in America, his own 
country, where he has for many years practised and defended 
infant baptism? Why, if he determined to be baptized in this 
country, was he not baptized in public? Then, was it wise, was 
it considerate in view of circumstances in the recent history of 
the Metropolitan Tabernacle, to take steps which will inevitably 
be viewed by many as hostile to its interests? The relations be- 
tween the Tabernacle and the College must be very much strained 
by what has taken place. It is stated in 7he Baptist that Dr. 
Spurgeon attempted to induce the students of the College to 
welcome Dr. Pierson and present him with an illuminated ad- 
dress, and that they declined. This sounds incredible, but cer- 
tainly if it is false it should be authoritatively denied. It appears 
that a number ef Dr. Pierson’s friends in the Tabernacle were 
present at the welcome meeting, and that one of them took part 
in it. We feel confident that Mr. Thomas Spurgeon will have 
the strong sympathy of his great church and the churches gener- 
ally at this time.” 


In reply to these various criticisms, Dr. Pierson has come out 


in a letter in Zhe Christian Commonwealth (London), from 


which we make the following extract: 


“T intended, on arriving in Britain, to ask my old friend, George 
Miiller, to baptize me. But, finding that I had no meetings in 
Bristol before the last of March, and was to be in Croydon early 
in February, I took the first convenient opportunity to be bap- 
tized. The baptism was not ‘private,’ being in presence of 
a goodly number of church officers and friends; and no publicity 
was avoided, save such as might serve only to gratify a sensa- 
tional and irreverent curiosity. Whatever ‘witness’ was borne 
was expected, and desired to be, ‘before all men.’ Indeed, 
privacy was manifestly impossible. 

“The reception at Croydon was at the suggestion of Dr. and 
Mrs. Spurgeon, and unknown to me. Until the arrangements 
had been made I had no voice in it. It was intended simply to 
give me an opportunity to meet personal friends, living in Croy- 
don, London, and the vicinity, whom otherwise I could not meet, 
as my stay in and about the city was too short to allow for even 
a brief visit to those who, on previous occasions, had acted as 
my hosts. And this reception had absolutely no reference to any 
other or ulterior design; its purpose began and ended with the 
occasion itself. 

“The address which has been so criticized was wholly informal 
and unstudied. It was made to a company of friends, gathered 
from various quarters. ‘The proximity of the A/ace of my bap- 
tism to the Tabernacle, and of the /zme of it to the reception, was, 
so far as I am concerned, accidental or incidental, having not the 
remotest significance in my own intention; and such proximity 
would have been avoided had any such interpretation as has 
been put upon it been foreseen or even suspected. 

“Some sentences in that address are, as I frankly concede, 
open to misapprehension, and should have been more guarded. 
An unsuspecting man may often give occasion to others for 
ascribing to him a purpose and meaning which he does not fora 
moment intend. But truth compels me to say that certain words 
attributed to me I have no recollection of using. I meant to say 
nothing which any minister of Christ might not naturally say to 
those whom he had before served, and learned to love, to whom, 
like Paul, he yearned, if possible, to impart some further spiritual 
gifts. 

“Let me explicitly add, as to that grievously misunderstood 
sentence, in which I am represented as implying that the pastor 
and officers of the Tabernacle are destitute of the Holy Spirit, 
that I would be as quick to resent such an implication, on their 
behalf, as any other of their friends. The whole connection of 
words must be considered in forming a just judgment. I had 
been exhorting members of the Tabernacle present loyally to up- 
hold their pastor in the stupendous work he has undertaken, and 
had spoken strongly of the helv or hindrance any church member 
might be to such work. And I suggested that if, by earnest 
prayer to God, a new anointing of the Spirit were bestowed upon 
pastor, officers, and members, untold blessing would follow in 
all departments of God’s work. Nothing was further from my 
mind than to impugn the spirituality of any of the parties re- 
ferred to. I was inciting disciples to appreciate the power of 
united prayer, to bring down ever-increasing blessing. “I may 
further add that I have not the least intention or thought of again 
taking avy pastoral charge.” 
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SKETCH OF OCTAVIUS BROOKS FROTH- 
INGHAM. 


B Bossy remarkable representative of the most radical phase of 

rationalistic Unitarianism, Octavius Brooks Frothingham, 
is the subject of a study by Col. T. W. Higginson in 7he New 
World (March-May). 


the Free Religious Association, founded in New York city, and 


Frothingham was the first president of 


piloted it through the most difficult and most important period of 
its existence, when, as Colonel Higginson observes, “it required 
a wise hand to keep it from being a mere offshoot of Unitarian- 
ism on the one side—a ‘ghost of Improved Socinianism’ in 
Carlyle’s phrase—or a mere mob-of miscellaneous reformers on 


the other.” Colonel Higginson says that Frothingham would have 
liked to find it possible to make the organization which he headed 
the vehicle of more direct propagandism; yet he always had to 
admit, when it came to the point, that the association was made 
up of too great a variety of materials for that purpose, and must 
remain a “voice without a hand.” He lived, however, to see its 
main principle of a comprehensive platform transferred to the 
larger arena of the Parliament of Religions. 


So great, indeed, 


says Colonel Higgin- 
son, was the modifica- 
tion of all religious 
bodies, during a quar- 
ter of a century, that 
Frothingham had se- 
rious doubts whether 
the Free Religious As- 
sociation had a right 
to longer existence, 
altho he held to it up 
to the last. We now 


quote from Colonel 
Higginson’s interest- 


ing paper : 


“It is a curious fact 
in all history that itis 
always the patrician 
agitator who seems 
most attractive to the 
imagination, even of meres a 
amob. Mere superi- i i de ana at 
ority in wealth gives a certain advantage. Mirabeau’s whole ca- 
reer illustrated this, as did that of the late Benjamin F. Butler, 
who was once christened by a philosophical observer ‘a scamp- 
Mirabeau.’ Butler knew what he was doing when he used to ap- 
pear before his roughest audiences with a flower in his button- 
hole. Yet no care in dress and no flower could give him quite 
the look of a gentleman; whereas in the case of Phillips and 
Quincy, and again of Frothingham, no outward misfit could de- 
stroy it. There is no greater mistake than to say that clothes 
make the man; itis the man who sets off the clothes: 
knows it. 

“In Frothingham's case, the external man was the symbol of 
the whole nature. In his whole make-up he was the high-bred 
radical,—Arbuton touched with prophecy; the silver weapon 
with the edge of steel. In acity like New York the combination 
gave him a certain power. The most fastidious high-church 
rector who encountered Frothingham on a charitable committee 
was disarmed by a training and demeanor superior to his own. 
There was no conscious effort; it was a question of gravitation. 





every tailor 


Frothingham himself, so far as he perceived the advantage, would 
only have deprecated it, and would have preferred to be one of 
the multitude. Men rarely appreciate their peculiar source of 
power; they rather underrate it and wish it were different; as 
young girls, however beautiful, are apt to dislike their own style 
of hair and complexion and sigh for that of some rival. Froth- 
ingham was wont to speak disapprovingly of his own manner; 
he overrated its drawbacks and underrated its high-bred charm. 
It certainly presented a peculiar combination. At a distance he 
drew you warmly, frankly, heartily ; it was when you came closer 
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that something said, ‘Not quite so near.’ One of his life-long 
friends used to say that when addressed in a letter ‘Dear Froth- 
ingham’ he was likely to reply ‘Dear Henry;’ but if greeted as 
‘Dear Octavius,’ the reply would probably begin ‘Dear Jones.’ 
His nature was thus a delicate, self-adjusting thermometer, but 
registering in inverse ratio to the atmosphere outside. Coolness 
warmed him, but he shivered a little if he found you disposed to 
be warm. 

“In all this there was an undoubted drawback, but it gave also 
astrength. It kept Frothingham absolutely above all the tempta- 
tions of the conscious favorite—temptations to which clergymen 
are held to be peculiarly vulnerable—and also above all petty 
conciliation and every shadow of social fear. This gave him at 
any moment an absolute advantage over his congregation; it was 
they who were dependent on him, not he upon them. It did not 
give him an overflowing audience, tho he had always an ample 
one; but it was singularly choice. His parishioners were very 
rarely intimate with him, but they looked to him unflinchingly 
and they never were disappointed. Still less was there any inti- 
macy from the world outside. Dr. Samuel Johnson once said 
that he could conceive of no greater ignominy than that of being 
clapped upon the back by Tom Davies. There was not a Tom 
Davies in the world who could have mustered the courage to take 
that liberty with Octavius Frothingham; possibly a child might 
have done it, but not a man.” 


We briefly select several more passages, as follows: 


“In Curtis’s period of greatest charm there was apt to be a 
slight excess of rhetoric, sometimes verging on the sentimental, 
and sometimes a little want of full vigor of thought; besides 
this, he usually read from notes. Frothingham stood before his 
congregation without pulpit or gown or manuscript, and with 
absolute directness faced his theme. There was no ornamenta- 
tion; the illustrations came as something inevitable; and the 
most daring iconoclastic thoughts were presented with a frank- 
ness whichdisarmed. It seemed for the moment as if there were 
no other thoughts supposable. . . 

“Frothingham’s abandonment of his New York pulpit was 
caused, to all appearance, first by failing health and secondly by 
a dissatisfaction, perhaps exaggerated, over the inefficiency of 
individual efforts and the impossibility of uniting reformers, as 
conservatives are easily united, into an organized body. Reform- 
ers, as I have elsewhere said, are like Eskimo dogs, who must be 
harnessed to the sledge by separate thongs; try to unite them in 
an improved harness and they turn and eat each other up. In 
this fact it was hard for him, with his clear head and his organi- 
zing instinct, toacquiesce. But beyond allthis there was, I think, 
a third covert influence, which lay in a perpetual chafing in his 
mind over the desire to secure for himself a scientific and sys- 
tematic attitude, a thing which he never quite attained and which 
is not yet, perhaps, quite attainable by the rationalist who goes 
much below the surface.” 


The New York Joss-House.—" The joss-house, or the 
Chinese place of worship, is at the top of one of the dilapidated 
old New York houses on Mott Street. On the first floor isashop, 
and after feeling one’s way up the dark rickety stairs there is a 
vision of the interior of a Chinese restaurant on the second floor; 
the cook is busy with an order for a loud-voiced white girl and 
some companions, who are having a discussion with the waiter ; 
up another flight of stairs, past a half-open door, through which 
a mysterious domestic interior shows itself, and then along the 
hall to the front room, where a powerful odor of sweet incense 
fills the nostrils, and a bewildering accumulation of strange in- 
terior decorations denotes the sacred place. It is the ordinary 
large room extending across the full width of the house, but com- 
pletely changed in character by the imported carved black wooden 
furnishings, the carving being relieved with gold. This gives a 
very somber but rich tone to the place, which is added to by the 
elaborate lanterns and hangings from the ceiling. A large screen 
in the center of the floor faces the altar, which is truly gorgeous 
in its color and glitter, its peacock feathers and candles. There 
are no congregational services in the temple; each individual 
pays for his own candle and incense, and conducts his own wor- 
ship, or pays the small fee to the soothsayer, and has his proba- 
ble luck in any contemplated undertaking foretold.”"—W. Ben- 
gough, in Harper's Weekly, February 29. 
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PRESIDENT CLEVELAND’S HOME-MISSION 
ADDRESS. 


HE address made by President Cleveland March 3, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York, at the Presbyterian Home Mission 
rally, over which he presided, is generally regarded with favor 
by the religious community. The only emphatic dissent from 
this approving view is that expressed by some of the daily papers 
and by some Western Representatives in Congress, who found 
occasion for offense in what the President said about the need of 
home-mission work in frontier settlements. On this point the 
President spoke as follows: 


“No one, charged with the duties and responsibilities which necessarily 
weigh upon your Chief Executive, can fail to appreciate the importance of 
religious teaching and Christian endeavor in the newly settled portions of 
our vast domain. It is there where hot and stubborn warfare between the 
forces of good and evil is constantly invited. In these days the vanguard 
of occupation in a new settlement is never without its vicious and criminal 
element. Gambling-houses and dram-shops are frequently among the first 
establishments in a new community. It must also be confessed that re- 
moval from old homes and associations to a new and more primitive home 
has a tendency among honest and respectable settlers to smother scruples, 
and to breed toleration of evil and indifference to Christianizing and 
elevating agencies. These conditions if unchecked and uncorrected fix 
upon the new community, by their growth and expansion, a character and 
disposition which, while dangerous to peace and order in the early stages 
of settlement, develop into badly regulated municipalities, corrupt and 
unsafe territories and undesirable states. ‘These are serious considerations 
in acountry where the people, good or bad, are its rulers, because the con- 
ditions to which I have referred would certainiy menace, within a circle 
constantly enlarging, the safety and welfare of the entire body politic, if 
we could not hope that churches and religious teaching would from the 
first be on the ground to oppose the evil influences that are apt to pervade 
the beginning of organized communities.” 


Some of the Western men in Congress construed this utterance 
of the President as an insulting reflection upon the character of 
frontier communities, and one Congressman from Montana, Mr. 
Hartman, brought the matter up in the House with a speech in 
which he denounced the President severely for what he termed 
an “unfounded slander” against the people of the frontier States. 
Among other things, Mr. Hartman said: 

‘“*Under the Constitution and laws I deny the right of the Chief Executive 
wilfully and wantonly, in public address or otherwise, to insult any of the 
citizens or any State of the Republic over which he has been called to 
preside. He has been advised that a majority of the citizens of certain 
Territories were antagonistic to his peculiar financial and economic views, 
and under the cloak of a supposed religious address, before a religious 
organization and with gross impropriety and for the purpose of preventing 
the achievement of the rights of Statehood to which they aspire and are 
entitled, he gave utterance as Chief Executive to this unfounded slander 
against these citizens and States of the Republic whose interests he is 
sworn to protect and uphold.” 

Other Western Representatives including Senator Dubois, of 
Idaho, and Senator Wilson, of Washington, were also inclined to 
resent the President's statements as “unwarranted by the facts.” 
The adverse criticism in the daily press is fairly well represented 
in the following paragraph from The Tribune, New York. After 
quoting the above paragraph from the address, The 7rzbune says: 


“In all human probability it never occurred to him [the Presi- 
dent] that he was uttering an absurd and offensive slander 
against communities which for general intelligence, morality, 
patriotism, and honest industry may favorably compare with 
most of the older cities of this and other continents. The fact 
remains, however, that out of his abundant ignorance of the West 
and Northwest he has been talking nonsense as rank as it is in- 
jurious and irritating. If he does not know that the criminal and 
degraded classes of our great Eastern cities are a hundred to one 
in number as compared with the same classes in Montana, Dakota, 
or Wyoming, it is his fault alone.” 


The only religious papers (the Protestant) which have com- 
mented on the Carnegie Hall address take a different view, re- 
garding it as an eminently wise, discreet, dignified, and entirely 
creditable performance on the part of the chief magistrate of the 
nation. Thus 7he Christian Intelligencer (Dutch Reformed) 
says, referring to the criticisms we have mentioned : 


“It seems to us that Mr. Cleveland’s critics are guilty of an 
absolute misconstruction of his spirit and words. He did not say 
that the Western municipalities, and States and Territories were 
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badly regulated, undesirable, and unsafe, but implied that they 
were just the reverse, owing to the fact that the home mission 
work of the church had kept pace with the advancing tide of 
Western migration whereby the evil conditions to which he 


alluded had been checked and corrected. The President un- 
doubtedly designed his utterance to be a deserved tribute to the 
efficiency of the cause in the interest of which the great meeting 
was held.” 


The Christian Advocate (Methodist, New York) expresses 
much the same opinion as to the President’s utterance on frontier 
life, but it adds: 


‘Criticism has also been directed to this expression: ‘But it is 
not only as your fellow citizen, but as the chief executive officer 
of your Government, that I desire to speak.’ This was not in the 
best taste, in view of the nature of our institutions. It was self- 
evident that he is the President of the United States, and that he 
was giving the sum-total of his influence as a Presbyterian minis- 
ter’s son and an attendant at Presbyterian churches, and all that 
his public career and position have connected with his name, to 
that cause and occasion. That he had a right to do, not as the 
Chief Executive, but only as he pays his pew rent as Grover 
Cleveland.” 

The Central Christian Advocate (Methodist, St. Louis) thus 
refers to the Carnegie Hall meeting: 


“It was a happy thought to ask the Chief Executive of the 
United States to act as chairman on an occasion like this, and it 
was eminently fitting that he should do so, for the relation be- 
tween our national strength and greatness and the work of the 
various home missionary societies of the country is much more 
intimate than is generally recognized.” 


The Canada Presbyterian (Toronto) speaks of a former mis- 
sion meeting at which ex-President Harrison presided, and then 
says: 

“The President’s effort was scarcely equal to that of his prede- 
cessor, but it is much more pleasant reading than his recent ex- 
positions of the Monroe doctrine. Our neighbors are experts at 
getting up great meetings with a distinguished man in the chair. 
After Harrison and Cleveland, there is no greater man left for 
the Methodists. Perhaps Salisbury might come over for one or 
two meetings.” 


The Cumberland Presbyterian (Nashville, Tenn.) has this to 
say : 


“The spectacle of the Chief Executive of the nation leading a 
missionary meeting, and the fact that Mr. Cleveland’s prede- 
cessor, Mr. Harrison, lately did the same thing, go far to refute 
the claim of the cynic that this is not a Christian nation. In any 
case, these men have done honor to themselves by thus publicly 
recognizing Christ and His cause.” 





GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 


A” urgent request has been received by the New York Swz to 

put forth its most strenuous efforts to prevent the passage 
of a resolution which has been introduced into both Houses of 
Congress to submit to the people this proposed amendment to the 
Constitution : 

“We, the people of the United States, devoutly acknowledging the 
supreme authority and just government of Almighty God in all the affairs 
of men and nations; grateful to Him for our civil and religious liberty, and 
encouraged by the assurances of His word to invoke His guidance, as a 
Christian nation, according to His appointed way, through Jesus Christ, 
etc.” 

The appeal to 7he Sun to oppose this change comes from the 
American Secular Union and Free Thought Confederation. 
“The battle,” says the president of this association, “is forced 
upon us, and we must meet it at the start; any delay is danger- 
ous.” He is anxious “to raise a special fund for work in Wash- 
ington to meet the machinations of the God-in-the-Constitution 
party.” Zhe Sun says: 


“We do not agree with these infidels in regarding the proposi- 
tion to recognize God formally in the Constitution as criminal and 
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outrageous, infamous and detestable. We do not sympathize 
with their violent and vindictive spirit against it. Still, we have 
no hesitation in saying that we are opposed to the suggested 
amendment. We are opposed to any constitutional amendments 
which are not absolutely necessary; and at this time no such 
need has been made to appear. 
bly well as it is. 

“The proposed recognition of God would be no more than a 
mere form of words. It would have no weight and no influence. 
It would make this country no more of a Christian country than 
itisnow. But it is absurd for these infidels to talk of the advo- 
cacy of the proposition as a corrupt attempt to subvert our insti- 
tutions which must be counteracted by the raising of ‘a special 
fund’ to be used in lobbying against it. There is no corruption 
about it. The whole movement is fair and above board. The 
proposed amendment can not be made except by the vote of the 
people of the States, and before that could be taken there would 
be ample time for a full and free discussion of the whole subject. 

“It is a subject, however, which can not thus be referred to 
popular discussion without danger. It would bring religion into 
politics, thus making one of the most explosive of mixtures. The 
wise way is to leave it alone. If the people attest their faith in 
God by actual obedience to His law there will be no necessity for 
such a formal proclamation of it; and if they do not render such 
obedience the declaration will be hypocritical only, or nothing 
more than mere lip service.” 


The Constitution does remarka- 





Geological Testimony to Christianity.—Reviewing 
the recently published work on “Geological Biology” by Prof. H. 
S. Williams, Dana’s successor in the chair of geology at Yale, 
Prof. R. S. Farr, of Cornell, speaks as follows: “ While, in the 
minds of many, the word science suggests infidelism, and evolu- 
tion is considered as synonymous with atheism, it is interesting 
to note the fact that this book is itself an argument for the truth 
of the belief in God. Many of the leading men of science find 
evidence of the Creator in the science which they are investiga- 
ting; and it is well known that Professor Williams, as well as his 
eminent predecessor at Yale, and his former teacher, Professor 
Dana, have found their belief in Christianity strengthened rather 
than weakened by their studies. When so eminent'a thinker as 
Professor Williams, as one of the results of his profound thought 
on the subject, finds himself driven to the conclusion quoted in 
the following paragraph, we may even hope to hear the doctrine 
of evolution advocated from the pulpits of the smaller churches 
as it is now from the larger ones. ‘Any one who is not already 
prejudiced against the notion of God, can not fail to see in the 
theistic view of the Creator, in which eternal will and purpose 
constitute the powers and potencies back of phenomena, a more 
rational and satisfactory theory of the universe than the material- 
istic view in which the same powers and potencies, invisible and 
infinitesimal, are made to be the endowments of an infinite num- 
ber of undying, determinant, organic units.’” 





RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


MR. HOLMAN HUNT, the artist, is engaged in a scheme for forming a 
Jewish nation in Palestine. He would raise a hundred million and buy out 
all Turkish rights in the Holy Land, with the approval of the great powers. 
The boundary is supposed to be that indicated by Moses. The great ques- 
tion is whether the Jewish people are prepared forthe immigration. As yet 
there are no particular signs of this. 


THERE is a feeling, it is said, in several German universities with strong 
theological faculties, notably in Halle, Tiibingen, and Leipsic, that a fresh 
effort must be made to infuse more of the evangelical element into the 
lectures from the various chairs. 


DR. .SHELDON JACKSON, the first Presbyterian minister to commence 
missions in Utah, has offered to the local Presbytery the sum of $50,000 
toward establishing a college in Salt Lake City. The offer has been 
accepted and a suitable site embracing 80 acres of land has been provided 
by the liberality of the citizens. 


MISS MORTON, sister of the Secretary of Agriculture, is president of a 
new organization at Washington designed to do away with Sabbath re- 
ceptions. A large number of the wives and Gaughters of the Cabinet, 
Supreme Court Judges, Senators, and Congressmen are members, 


A SwIss pastor who visited London not long ago has been giving some 
of his views of things as he saw theminthechurches. At the City Temple 
he met with such a sermon as he certainly had never heard or seen before. 
It was the twentieth anniversary of the opening of the City Temple, and 
Dr. Parker took for his subject, ‘Dr. Parker, as Preacher, Pastor, and 


Student.”’ ‘Never in all my life,’’ said the Swiss pastor, ‘“‘have I heard a 


man so frankly boast of himself, nor could I have believed it possible.” 
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FROM FOREIGN LANDS. 


WILL ENGLAND ANNEX THE TRANSVAAL? 


ARL GREY has been appointed Administrator of Rhodesia, 
in Jameson's place. He has the reputation of being a per- 
fectly honorable man, but not a strong character, and the London 
Daily Chronicle fears that he is not the man to prevent Cecil 
Rhodes’s intrigues. ‘That a strong man is necessary if further 
British assaults are to be prevented appears evident to all the 
world. According to letters written by Englishmen settled in 
South Africa, they are highly astonished that England did not 
at once revenge Jameson’s defeat. Many English papers also 
declare that this defeat has only retarded the annexation of the 
Transvaal for a while. The Chronicle, Newcastle, a paper cir- 
culating very widely among the British bourgeois all the world 
over, Says: 

“There is a prospect at no very distant day that the Transvaal 
will pass completely under the rule of what is now the para- 
mount power, and when that takes place Dutchmen will require 
to suit themselves to the altered situation. The kind of govern- 
ment the Dutch delight in simply prolongs the reign of monopoly. 
It is, therefore, not astonishing that those who dislike monopoly 
have grown restive under Paul Kriiger. In too meny instances 
his firmness proves to be obstinacy.” 


The question is, therefore, Are there influences powerful enough 
to prevent the annexation of the Transvaal? The Pretoria cor- 
respondent of the paper we have just quoted acknowledges that 
both Germans and Dutch form good material for peopling British 
colonies, but they must be taught to keep their place, and closes 
his argument as follows: 


“If Great Britain is to maintain hersupremacy in South Africa, 
British diplomacy must be directed toward minimizing, and, if 
possible, eliminating Hollander-German political influence. Isay 
their political influence advisedly, for both Hollanders and Ger- 
mans make excellent citizens. German trade and commerce 
should have a fair field and no favor, but German police corps, 
German military advisers, can have no place in a peaceable South 
African polity.” 

Similar views are expressed by Rutherford Harris, Rhodes’s 
secretary, in The New Review. Meanwhile every English paper 
protests against the continued search for arms in Johannesburg, 
“altho,” says the Rotterdamsche Courant, “arms were smuggled 
in with every consignment, from the boilers of steam-engines to 
the ladies’ pianos.” 7ze St. James's Gazette thinks there are 
but the three alternatives, as pointed out by Dr. Harris: 


“rt. A United States of South Africa—ze., a Federal Republic 
independent of England and probably hostile to it. 

“2. A ‘Dominion of Canada’ under German protection, 

“3. A Federation under the British flag,” 


and claims that firmness on the part of England will teach the 
Germans that they are powerless. 

Meanwhile the Boers are not much impressed with the power 
of England, altho there is plenty of evidence that military prepa- 
rations against them are progressing. Many of the men whom 
they liberated have gone back to South Africa and are once more 
in the service of the Chartered Company, and British troops are 
being concentrated in Natal. The Vo/kstem, Pretoria, whose 
editor, Celliers, was outlawed along with Kriiger, Joubert, and a 
host of others by the British authorities in 1880, says: 


“The Ministry of the Cape Colony say that they are anxious to 
restore peace and confidence in South Africa, but say that we 
must choose between their enmity and their friendship. What 
their enmity means, we have a long enough experience to know ; 
what their friendship is like, we have never yet been able to find 
out. The question is: What do they offer us? Will they give us 
Rhodesia, upon which we have a first right? No, they want that 
themselves. Will they undertake to keep their territory clear of 
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all such people itching for a fight as Rhodes, Jameson, and a host 
of generals and colonels? President Kriiger’s Government have 
proved by their actzons that they want to live in peace. The 
time for mere telegraphic congratulations is past for the Cape 
Government, and they must also ac/. Can we expect of them 
more than gratuitous criticism of the German Emperor's attitude 
and opinions about the position of the Uitlanders ?” 


The Rotterdamsche Courant claims that, as in 1876, before the 
annexation, British emissaries are busily employed stirring up 
the native negroes against the Boers in the hope that the Trans- 
vaal will succumb to the combined efforts of internal and external 
enemies. The negroes, however, are well aware that the Boers 
have been victorious in every encounter with British troops, and 
fear their vengeance. An incident of high importance is the 
election of Judge Steyn to the Presidency of the Orange Free 
State. It proves that the Boers there are in accord with their 
brethren in the Transvaal. President Steyn expressed himself 
as follows: 


“The recent troubles have proved once more that the defense 
of our sacred rights is dependent—next to the Almighty—upon 
the condition of our fighting forces. It is, therefore, the duty of 
the Government to do everything in their power to keep ‘the 
growing generation equally well versed in the use of their rifles as 
the past. Practise with the firearms should be encouraged as 
much as possible, and the burghers must be inspected with re- 
gard to their readiness to take the field. May the day be far off 
when an Afrikander forgets his Bible or his gun.” 


Meanwhile Delagoa Bay is regarded with increased interest by 
the British. It is the only port not in the possession of Great 
Britain by which the Transvaal is connected with the sea. Eng- 
lish papers claimed that Portugal was about to part with Delagoa 
Bay to the British Government—a rumor which stands on a par, 
in frequency and authenticity, with the periodically returning 
tale that the Canadians contemplate union with the United States. 
There was an anti-English demonstration, and the Cabinet had 
to declare that Portugal would never part with an inch of her 
remaining colonies. The English then comforted themselves 
with the thought that the British Government has a first right to 
purchase Delagoa Bay, if Portugal is willing to part with the 
place. As this claim is urged with great determination just now, 
it is interesting to note that the Germans dispute it. The Aéz- 
nische Zeitung, Cologne, says: 

“The British press attempt to prove England’s rights to be 
regarded as predominant power in South Africa by the supposed 
fact that England has preemption rights over the Portuguese 
possessions in East Africa. It is, therefore, necessary to explain 
the extent of these much-vaunted ‘rights.’ We must go back to 
the time when England claimed the Southern portion of the Por- 
tuguese territory in East Africa, and Marshal MacMahon, ex- 
President of France, was appointed arbitrator. Marshal 
MacMahon then really gave to England the right of preemption, 
if Portugal should ever be inclined to cede the disputed territory 
to another power. But the quarrel, and consequently the pre- 
emption rights, had nothing to do with Delagoa Bay or Lourenco 
Marquez. It arose solely over a small tract of land to the south 
of Delagoa Bay and west of Amatonga Land. The notes inter- 
changed between the governments of Great Britain and Portu- 
gal indicate in the most unmistakable manner that the right of 
preemption refers to the disputed territory only.” 


Altho this explanation has appeared in many important Con- 
tinental papers, it is so far ignored by the British press. The 
Government, when interpellated on the question, evades it by 
saying that, so far, Portugal has no intention to part with her 
colonies. 

The l’zedomostz, Moscow, demands neutralization of Delagoa 
Bay. It says: 


“A congress could be called by the powers, and the port could 
be taken under their joint protection. There would then be no 
danger that any power would obtain undue influence in those 
parts. England will do everything in her power to possess her- 
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self of the coveted prize, but if the countries most interested in 
its neutrality, France and Germany, assume a firm attitude, its 
protection would be insured.” 


The Adlnische Zeitung, however, thinks the powers are con- 
tent to wait and see if England will provoke a quarrel. The ma- 
jority of the German papers are much more warlike now than the 
Government organs. Their tone is influenced by the very act 
which, in England, is described as a display of British power: 
the fitting out of the Flying Squadron. This was watched with 
much interest in naval circles in Germany, and the opinions pre- 
vail that this squadron is in a sorry plight, the ships unready, 
many of them unfit for sea, and all of them undermanned. 
United /reland, Dublin, is confident that England does not her- 
self believe in her power, but plays a bluff game. The paper 
says: 

“Like a certain famous Irish personage, she was blue-molded 
for want of a‘batin'’,’ and, figuratively speaking, as if anxious 
to get the rust knocked off her guns and cannons, she called 
threateningly to the world to ‘come on,’ to stand, so to speak, ‘on 
the tail of her coat.’ Like many another would-be champion, she 
bragged and blustered egregiously, and now, after the few events 
just mentioned, she has become as pacific as a churchwarden at 
service, and tame as a cooing dove.”"—7vrans/lations made for 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF IRISH CHARACTER. 


WRITER in the NaZézon, Berlin, reviews the present aspect 
His 
views coincide with the opinion expressed by most German wri- 


of the Irish Home Rulers in the British Parliament. 


ters, and are, perhaps, a key to the fact that no hope of assistance 
from Germany is held out to the Irish Nationalists in case of a 
serious quarrel between Germany and England. Speaking of the 
resignation of Justin McCarthy from the leadership of the Home- 
Rulers, Mr. Arnstein says: 

“Neither the enmity of the ‘brutal Sassenach oppressor,’ nor 
the quarrels in the camp of his friends have caused Justin 
McCarthy to resign. The Irish party never was a quiet tea- 
party. Just asin ancient Ireland before the conquest the chiefs 
continually fought with each other, so that the kings rarely died 
a natural death, so the Irish continue to oppose each other to-day. 
It is the character of the Celt. The Irish have wit and humor, a 
good deal of spirit and eloquence, but they lack the faculty of 
self-government. Self-government is not a showy virtue, but it 
is necessary in political life. Now and then a gigantic character 
manages to unite them if the circumstances are favorable. Thus 
in the eleventh century Brian Boru made himself feared among 
them, and ruled-all Ireland, and in our own times Charles 
Stewart Parnell, the Saxon and Protestant, knew how to orga- 
nize Catholic Ireland. After his fall the Irish elected a rather 
unimportant but good man as their leader. That was Justin 
McCarthy. Only a small fraction remained true to Parnell when 
the priests and the Methodist preachers denounced him, and 
elected John Redmond as his successor. 


“As long as there was a hope that Home Rule would succeed, 
Justin McCarthy managed to hold his followers together. But 
when the late British elections justified the judgment of the 
House of Lords, the split came. Timothy Healy, intellectually 
the brightest among the Irish members, rebelled, and we have 
now three Irish factions. United in their wish for Home Rule, 
the Irish are badly divided in their ideas of the best means to 
obtain it. Under these circumstances McCarthy preferred to re- 
tire from the political arena, and to give his time to literature.” 


The Westminster Gazette doubts that Mr. Dillon, the new 
leader, will be able to master Timothy Healy any better than his 
predecessor. Mr. Dillon is bitterly attacked by both the Healy- 
ites and the Redmondites, the latter asserting that he is an “am- 
bitious traitor.”— 7ranslations made for Tue Literary Dicest. 
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ITALY’S COLONIAL WOES. 


HE final conquest of Abyssinia proves to be a somewhat 

difficult piece of work for Italy. When Italy colonized in 
Africa, the most available route from Abyssinia to the sea was 
already in the possession of England holding the port of Seila, 
and of France, which possesses Obok. The Italiansare, therefore, 
forced to march through the desert before they can reach Abys- 
sinia. Fort Makallen, where the valiant Colonel Galliano held 
out against the Abyssinians, has been given up to the Abyssin- 
ians. King Menelik proved at this time that the civilization of 
his race has, at least, retained the standard it held thousands of 
years ago, when the Abyssinian mountaineers earned the reputa- 
tion of being honorable men whose word could be taken. He 
promised that the garrison should depart with all honors, and he 
kept his promise. The gallant Italian commander was thus 
luckier than the Englishmen, Germans, and Frenchmen who have 
defended outposts in the Sudan. 

















MENELIK, KING OF ABYSSINIA. 


(From L’/ilustration, Paris.) 


Meanwhile General Baratieri, as narrated last week, has suffered 
another signal reverse. The war, however, will be carried on, 
in spite of the opposition of the Radicals in Italy. The Swiss 
engineer Ilg, for many years the adviser and companion of King 
Menelik, and perhaps the only European who knows Abyssinia 
and the Abyssinians thoroughly, expressed himself to a represen- 
tative of the Neue Zuricher Zeitung, Zurich, as follows: 


“King Menelik does not like the war, and is not in favor of un- 
necessary bloodshed. Moreover, he is aware that if he beats the 
Italians now, he must expect them to return with much stronger 
armies later. He is not likely to fight any battles unless he is 
perfectly certain of victory, and is aware that the Italians can not 
obtain sufficient water and provisions. The King is also quite 
willing to give the Italians a chance to retire from this struggle, 
leaving them in undisturbed possession of their colonies. But he 
can not acknowledge their supremacy in Abyssinia proper. It 
should be remembered that the Abyssinians are one of the most 
warlike races in the world, and have never been subjugated. 
Neither the ancient Egyptians, nor the Persians, the Romans, 
or the Mohammedans have been able to conquer them. Since the 
English invaded their country, Abyssinians have provided them- 
selves with modern war material, and are able to hold out against 
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acivilized enemy. But their most effective ally is the condition 
of the country through which the Italians have to march. An in- 
vading army must carry all its provisions, water included, on the 
backs of animals; the wild tribes in the rear of the invaders can 
be roused against them, and the Abyssinians themselves can await 
the enemy in advantageous positions.” : 

According to the /ta/za Militare the forces at the command of 
General Baratieri have been greatly overrated by the press, and 
the difficulties against which he had to contend were underrated. 
The paper, therefore, foreshadowed the late disaster as follows: 

“If General Baratieri leaves his headquarters at Adigrat witha 
corps consisting of 18 battalions of infantry, seven mountain-bat- 
teries, and 34 field-guns—i1g,000 to 20,000 men in all—he needs 
3,000 mules or camels to carry ammunition and provisions. To 
provision the army for a campaign to the Ashangi lake 8,000 to 
10,000 animals are needed. At least 7oo are necessary to carry 
the food for one day. As only a few hundred mules and asses 
were sent from Naples, it is not likely that the General can carry 
on his operations successfully.” 

With the exception of the revolutionary element, no one in 
Italy desires the discontinuance of the war, altho the Crispi Min- 
istry has been brought toaclose. The 77zbuna, Rome, says: 

“This is not a question of a simple crisis in Italy or Africa. 
The honor of Italy, her prestige among the nations, is at stake. 
Whoever may be the members of the Government now, it is their 
duty to continue the war and to revenge the defeat which we have 
suffered. We can not allow France to interfere in the matter. 
The very fact that the French attempt to make themselves heard 
in a purely Italian affair proves their hatred of Italy.” 

The Corrzere di Napolz, however, demands that the unprofita- 
ble colonial enterprises be discontinued. 

The Italian Government has asked permission of England to 
make Seila the base of war-operations. The British Government 
replies that such permission can not be given unless France is 
willing to permit Italy to march through herterritory. And here 
lies the greater importance of the Abyssinian war. Italy is given 
the alternative of carrying on a costly campaign in a sterile coun- 
try, or of loosening the bonds which hold her to the Dreibund. 
The Voss¢sche Zeitung, Berlin, says: 

“Lord Salisbury’s former attitude toward Italy did not justify 
the Italians in thinking that they would be coldly treated by the 
Cabinet of St. James. The authorities in Rome are much im- 
pressed with the turn affairs have taken. It is thought that Eng- 
land means to prove that she will now range herself on the side 
of France to get even with Germany. But Italy knows that it is 
impossible for her to come to an understanding with France. 
She will choose the lesser evil, and give up England’s friendship 
rather than Germany’s support.” 

It is not yet clear to what length Austria and Germany will go 
to support Italy, but the following excerpt from a leader in the 
Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin, an official organ, 
is very significant : 

“The recent reverses which Italy has suffered in Africa can not 
endanger her position as a member of the Dreibund. Monarchs 
like Emperor William and Emperor Francis Joseph can not even 
think of such a thing as the expediency of standing by an ally 
who has suffered reverses. Moments like the present can not be 
chosen for such considerations. The English papers, of course, 
speak of a breach in the Dreibund, and would like to foster dis- 
sension on the Continent. But recent events have shown that the 
time is past when England could obtain advantages by her sys- 
tem of utilization of European crises.” 

Extreme Radicals, Socialists, and Anarchists have made some 
manifestations in Italy, especially at the embarkation of troops 
for the seat of war. English press agencies related that the pop- 
ulace prevented the trains from leaving the stations. This is 
now denied by the Italian authorities, and German military 
officers declare that the discipline of the Italian troops is such that 


- active interference with military movements on the part of a 


mob is out of the question.—7Zranslated for Tue LITERARY 
DIGEST. 
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RUSSIA IN THE EAST. 


OME time ago the British Government was accused by Con- 
tinental papers of having provoked the Armenians into a 
rising for the sole purpose of withdrawing the Russian fleet from 
the Far East. If this was England’s aim, her efforts have been 
unavailing. Russia has declined to meddle with Turkey, but she 
means to assert herself in the Far East in a much more energetic 
manner than ever before. Japanese influence is declining in 
Korea, and Russian influence has taken its place. The Vaver- 
Zand, Vienna, points out that the Russians have landed marines 
in Korea, and are practically masters of the country. Japan is 
not yet ready to oppose the Northern Giant, and no other power 
seems even willing to stop Russia’s progress. The Deutsche 
Zeitung, Vienna, says: 


“In the great European turmoil, where power intrigues against. 
power, there is but one country that shows signs of following a 
well-considered policy, and that is Russia. Russia is ready for 
any struggle, however dangerous, ready to defend a right or to 
revenge a wrong. And it is according to Russia’s attitude that 
the rest of Europe must lay their plans. The idea that Russia 
could be had for an alliance with England is simply ridiculous. 
The great Northern Empire will establish a kind of protectorate 
over China, and will certainly not retreat before England’s power 
or for the sake of England’s good-will. It is expected that Rus- 
sia will have 125,000 men ready in the Far East in autumn, and 
France, Russia’s faithful ally, will furnish the ships necessary 
to enforce the will of the Czar. The hope of Russian statesmen 
that they will find support in central Europe is well founded, for 
no one is so unpractical as to accept the doubtful friendship of 
England at the cost of making an enemy of a really strong power 
such as Russia. Germany certainly expects to fight over the 
Transvaal, and will be only too glad to have the assistance of the 
Russian fleet.” 


But the best proof that Russia means to become supreme mis- 
tress of Asia is to be found in the Russian press itself. Prince 
Uchtomski, who, like Graf Eulenburg in Germany, holds the 
position of personal friend and companion to the Emperor in 
Russia, writes in the St. Petersburger Zettung: 


“Russia will hold all she has in Europe, but she will pay 
greater attention than formerly to the development of politics in 
the Near and Far East. For in those parts there is room for 
Russian enterprise, energy, and creative power. The West, 
that is to say, Germany, Austria, and France, will acknowledge 
the services we render to civilization by fulfilling our task, im- 
posed upon us by the history of the world; they will gladly assist 
our efforts, will lend us economical and technical aid, and take 
care that our relation toward them remains friendly for a long 
time to come.” 


The Russki Wiestnik, St. Petersburg, explains this a little 
fuller. That magazine thinks there can be no harm in taking a 
lesson from America in formulating a doctrine by which Russians 
will stand. This is specially dilated upon by Count Tatistshew, 
who writes as follows: 


“The old formula proclaimed by Aksakow and Katkow, that 
‘Russia must be reserved for the Russians,’ is out of date. Rus- 
sian diplomats must now follow the lead of the Americans and 
establish a doctrine of wider importance. Had we done so years 
ago, then Russia would not have played so important a part in 
Western civilization, nor would she have made such great sacri- 
fices without adequate compensation. Russia can not flourish 
unless she elbows others, especially England, who can not be 
brought to reason by gentle means. Russians must in future 
stand by the parole, ‘the East for the people of the East.’” 


The Vzedomostz, St. Petersburg, says: 


“Japanese, American, English, and German agents are hard at 
work to obtain commercial advantages in Korea. We must bestir 
ourselves, for Korea is the very country which can give us that 
which we need most—aroad tothe open sea. Other nations have 
made treaties with the King of Korea by which they will profit 
greatly. We can not oust them, but we can conclude a still 
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more profitable treaty, and obtain permission for our Siberian 
railway to pass through the country. No civilized nation can 
wish to exclude us from the Pacific Ocean.” 


The Birshew Viedomosti also thinks that no nation can have 
a valid objection to the realization of these plans. The Hero/d, 
St. Petersburg, says Russia has no wish to annex Korea. Russia 
only wants to protect the kingdom from being annexed by others. 
The Novoye Vremya remarks: 


“Russia is now in a much more advantageous position than if 
she had accepted England’s friendship. Russia has French 
friendship and support, and Germany, too, finds it to her advan- 
tage to make common cause with us in a question in which Eng- 
land is our adversary. The other two members of the Dreibund 
follow closely the lead of the Berlin Cabinet. It seems to us that 
all this is better than an Anglo-Russian Alliance, which would 
not, perhaps, be supported very warmly in England if England 
could hope to beat us in astruggle. The English know now that 
they could not gain anything in such a struggle, and that they 
would have to fight it out in the presence of two powers who 
would find a Russian victory much more advantageous than Eng- 
lish successes.” 


The Vossische Zeitung, Berlin, agrees perfectly with these 
views. “Russia,” “says that paper, “has now a firm hold in 
Korea, and can only be driven out by force. But who will do it? 
England lacks the courage to attempt it, and Japan has not the 
power.” — 7ranslated for Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


” 66 


DEGENERATION OF MODERN PARLIAMENTS. 


HEODOR BARTH, a noted German Liberal, and for many 
years a leader of ‘““His Majesty’s most loyal Opposition” 
in the Reichstag, complains that the parliaments of our day fail 
to represent the people. He declares that the governments seem 
much better acquainted with the necessities of nations than the 
people’s representatives. From the point of view of a stanch 
Liberal who thinks the people should take an active share in the 
administration, this state of things is to be deplored. Mr. Barth 
says in his paper, 7e Natzon, Berlin: 


“ Altho our Government stand by the monstrous subsidies to 
the sugar industry, it can not be denied that they reveal a much 
greater comprehension of the economical needs and interests of 
the nation at large than the majority of our representatives. It 
is difficult to conceive what foolish acts the Reichstag majority 
would commit if the Government were to lower themselves to 
their level. Party interests rule everything and make the repre- 
sentatives reactionary. This is the reason why members with 
Liberal views, who are in principle opposed to every discretion- 
ary power of the Bundesrath, would rather leave that body a free 
hand than permit a committee of the Reichstag to formulate posi- 
tive rules. Thus the Reichstag had a two-thirds majority in 
favor of a bimetalist conference. The United Governments, 
however, were more cautious and decided to let the matter drop.” 


Mr. Barth does not think that Germany stands isolated in the 


inferior quality of her representative bodies. He says: 


“It is not only in Germany that we see the moral and intellec- 
tual standard of the Parliament lowered through a policy dictated 
by economical interests. The same consequences appear in all 
countries in which protectionism plays an important part. Look 
at the United States! The legislative assemblies there are sink- 
ing lower and lower in the estimate of the population. The peo- 
ple are glad when a session of Congress is ended, for then there 
is arespite from the dangers of legislative tomfoolery. And it 
is just the Upper House which deserves most the contempt with 
which it is regarded. The cause is mainly in the composition of 
the Senate. The State of Nevada, for instance, has not a hun- 
dredth part of the population of the State of New York, yet 
Nevada is, like New York, represented by two votes in the 
Senate. It is clear that these conditions regularly invite corrup- 
tion. States like Idaho, Wyoming, the two Dakotas, Utah, etc., 
stand about on a par with Nevada in negative political proper- 
ties. In the United States, therefore, as in Germany, the good 
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sense and the couscientiousness of the Government is the only 
reliable point in the wild sea of conflicting political interests.” 

The result of all this, thinks the writer, is that the rulers find 
themselves everywhere in a much stronger position than is com- 
patible with the liberties of the people. The governments man- 
age to attend to the interests of the nation in general, and get the 
majority of the people on their side. In a conflict with the Gov- 
ernment, therefore, the representatives, whose duty it is to check 
the administration, find themselves powerless to act. 
tinues : 


He con- 


“It is interesting to note that the peoples are not at all as reac- 
tionary as the protectionist majorities of legislative bodies. 
These majorities are generally formed by concessions made by 
one party to another. ‘The people, too, reveal more sound com- 
mon-sense in judging economical problems than their representa- 
tives. The degeneration of present-day representation is, there- 
fore, not incurable. It could be remedied if the great majority of 
the people would demand that the representatives attend to 
national interests. At present all politics are in the hands of 
small but energetic cliques.” 


The writer here gives instances of the enormous power which 
has been wielded by small and corrupt circles in the United 
States, and closes his article as follows : 


“With us, too, the indifference and weakness of the ‘good citi- 
zens’ cause the relative successes of agrarian, anti-Semite, b imet- 
alist, and other ‘saviors of the nation.’ Every people have the 
kind of representation they deserve. ‘Those who do not find our 
modern parliaments to their taste, have the remedy in their own 
hands. They should not be satisfied to exhibit a cheap kind of 
indignation ; they should remember that it is their own political 
apathy to which they owe it that they can not point with pride 
to their representatives.”— 7ranslated for Tue Literary Dicest. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


THE English papers express confidence that the German Reichstag will 
not grant the money necessary for the building of a large navy. But 
Germany is the curious country where an appea! from the Government 
generally results in the return of a more pliant representation. The papers 
are even now preparing the ground for an increase of the navy. Refer- 
ence is made to the first navy the North German Union had, three frigates 
and several gunboats, built by subscription in 1861. England threatened 
to confiscate this suckling fleet, and the admiral of the Channel squadron 
refused to salute its flag, saying that the Germans were too presumptuous. 
The Morning Post said that the Germans “had better stick to plowing 
the ground and building castles in the aif. To plow the seas requires 
more genius than they will ever have.” Berthold Auerbach, the poet and 
novelist, quoted this in one of his books, and added: ‘The time will come 
when we will make these Londoners tame enough to eat out of our hands.” 
All this is quoted nowadays in the German papers, and people who know 
the Germans best declare that translations from English newspaper 
leaders will be more effective in rousing their hatred than anything German 
writers could say. 

THE Opposition has begun to take heart in Engiand. The Liberal candi- 
date of Lichfield has been returned by a majority of 528 votes. It is, 
however, unlikely that the Conservatives will be ousted from their position 
for a long time to come, especially if they retain the good-will of the 
Liberal Unionists. 

THE decrease of the population in France is assuming alarming propor- 
tions. In 1895 there were nearly 20,000 births less than during the preceding 
year. The So/e?/ calls upon the nation to remedy this evil. ‘In fifteen 
years Germany will have twice as many inhabitants as France,” says the 
paper, ‘“‘and we will be beaten without going to war, for numbers are 
everything in these days.” 

THE British blue-book on the Armenian question has caused much dis- 
satisfaction in Austria. The Austrian Foreign Office claims that it was 
due to its efforts that England did not interfere in Turkey. Austria and 
Russia objected to the landing of British troops. Of this no mention is 
made in the blue-book. 

THE latest craze in Paris and London is tea-smoking, especially among 
the women. Along with this goes the use of Eau de Cologne as a beverage. 
As good Eau de Cologne is about 88 per cent. proof, the ladies of the *‘ fast” 
set over there can give points to the traditional Kentucky colonel. 

THE Reichstag anniversary banquet was given on the night of March ar 
in the cupola hall of the Reichstag building. There were present 357 
guests. Chancellor von Hohenlohe delivered a speech in which he ardent- 
ly lauded the founders of the empire. He referred enthusiastically to the 
late Emperor Frederick, who, as Crown Prince, had first woven through 
love the ties which united the Germantribe. He warmly mentioned Prince 
Bismarck, who, he said, was the last of the great men of that great time. 
He still stood firm and erect, like an oak in the Sachenswald. ‘“ Let us,”’ 
he said, in conclusion, ‘forget the Cifferences of political strife and all 
unite in honoring Bismarck.” Hochs were given for the ex-Chancellor, 
and much enthusiasm was displayed. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


AS A FRENCH WOMAN SEES US. 


ROWING interest is taken in the opinions of this country 
and its men and women as expressed by intelligent for- 
eigners. The March Forum contains an article on “Family Life 
in America,” by Th. Bentzon, which has awakened much in- 
terest. The name of this writer as here given is the mom de 
plume as well as the maiden name of Mme. Blanc, well known 
as the author of “The Condition of Women in the United States,” 
which first ran serially in Revue des Deux Mondes, and also well 
known by her translations of the best English and American 
novels. Mme. Blanc first describes French family life, saying, 
among other things, that there is in France a constant exchange 
of consideration and protection which seems to’ scarcely exist in 
the American family, where the individuality of each member 
asserts itself from the cradle, and where each one is eager to fol- 
low an independent career and to assume the responsibility of 
his own destiny. In America she was struck by the absence of 
the unity of the family—by “the almost insolent triumph of 
youth, the boldly advertised domination of woman, the efface- 
ment of parents and their lack of authority over their children, 
the apparent coldness of their reciprocal relations, or, where this 
was not the case, a certain affectation in emphasizing it, as tho it 
were something quite unusual.’ Speaking of the “homes” and 
“clubs” for the working-women of America, Mme. Blanc says: 


“They often secure the welfare of the individual only by up- 
rooting her from her natural surroundings. The general striving 
after instruction, the frequent contempt for needlework and other 
humble occupations of the household, must of course separate the 
poor girl from her own people and class; and all that she gains 
intellectually in the ‘struggle for life’ does not always strengthen 
her in the homely quality of goodness of heart; instruction that 
fosters ambition is not the education that elevates the soul, and 
may sometimes even become its worst enémy. It is especially 
important in a working family that each member should be con- 
tent to be nothing more than a wheel in the clockwork, contribu- 
ting his best efforts to maintain the regularity of the whole. But 
what would become of American individualism if it had to play 
such a humble part in the machinery? The aversion to domestic 
service, and consequently the recognized need of servants, suffi- 
ciently proves a general rebellion. There is no country, on the 
contrary, where the family, including the servants, are so closely 
united as in France. And yet, not only in America, but in all 
countries where English is spoken, they pity us because we have 
no expression for that intimate and delightful word ‘home,’ 
which occurs so constantly with them! In vain do we tell them 
many times over, that if we have not the word, we have the thing 
in the highest degree, the real home being the unity of the family, 
which is elsewhere more scattered.” 


Remarking that it was perhaps in Philadelphia that she felt 
most fully the force of that sentiment which surrounds the Amer- 
ican home and the influence it may exert upon the morality of a 
nation, Mme. Blanc proceeds to generalize, saying: 


“To whatever class a man may belong, it is a blessing if, in 
the hardening struggle for existence which so often leads him far 
away from home surroundings, he is able to fix his thoughts upon 
the permanent abiding-place of the family—the home fireside, 
where on holidays children and grandchildren may gather around 
the parental table once more. If one has ever had the good for- 
tune to be admitted to one of these family reunions in America, 
the recollection of it is forcibly recalled by each recurring date: 
Thanksgiving, the cheerful holiday, enjoyed by all classes, rich 
and poor, young and old, when the inevitable turkey and 
mince-pie are eaten with gratitude for benefits received during 
the year; Christmas with its traditional tree, the season of 
merry-making and exchanging of gifts, when pine-boughs and 
mistletoe and red-berried holly wreaths adorn the walls and hang 
at the windows; Easter with its symbolic lilies and beautiful 
custom of flower-giving and all its joy and gayety! Nothing in 
France gives the least idea of all this. On such holidays, in 
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America, the most hardened and degraded prodigal son must 
smell from afar the odor of the fatted calf roasted in honor of his 
return, and be impelled in spite of himself to go back to his 
father’s house. I must say here, in passing, that in France the 
prodigal rarely strays beyond Paris. In America he goes to the 
Far West, for the same species of swine do not herd in the boule- 
vard and the backwoods: they suggest very different reflections.” 


She then goes on to speak of “him who is called the head” of 
the family in America, and says: 


“The father is, as a general rule, very different in America 
from what he is in Europe. He does not expect to meet with 
such blind submission, nor does he feel himself bound by so nar- 
row duties. He is not obliged to give his daughter a dowry, for 
instance. He can let his native city profit by a share of the for- 
tune he has made, without his sons ever thinking of grumbling at 
the expensive founding of some establishment for the public 
good. It is their affair to get rich by their own industry, and in 
their turn to perform acts of good citizenship. The American 
who inherits a ready-made fortune often loses those fine qualities 
that I have hailed in him with admiration: enterprise, pluck, 
grit, incomparable will-power—he then resembles the sons of our 
aristocracy, except that he bears his leisure with less elegance. 
But nothing has struck me so much as to see of how little conse- 
quence a father of a family can be, in his own house, in certain 
circles in New York, for instance. I have visited houses where 
he seemed only to have dropped in by accident, as one might say, 
evidently ataloss torecognize most of the invited guests, and yet 
showing himself most hospitable with the good-will of his hand- 
shake and his smile, and repeating, almost as if he did not know 
to whom he was speaking, that everlasting, trivial phrase ‘Glad 
to see you.” The magnificent house showed great luxury, the 
source of which was evidently the incessant effort of this man 
who worked for others and provided for their pleasures so lav- 
ishly. In other places I have attended large dinner-parties 
given in the absence of the master of the house. The liberty in 
this respect is general: this or that one of the sons or daughters 
accepts an invitation without troubling himself or herself about a 
reception at home that night, and no one even thinks of making 
excuses. Each has his friends, his social duties, his separate ex- 
istence,.and disposes of his time as seems best to himself. Self- 
sacrifice, if perchance it showed itself, often seemed to me to 
meet with an indifference that was not very encouraging—nor 
does one sacrifice one’s self unless one be the father of the family, 
who certainly practises self-immolation to an unusual degree. 
He often works in harness at home, while his family passes years 
in Europe leading that purely worldly life which the American 
colony in Paris exhibits to us, all under the pretext that traveling 
develops the young people, that Miss Mary needs to catch the 
pure French accent, that Miss Sally must cultivate her musical 
talent in Germany, that the nervous prostration of their mother 
demands a change of climate. And with what satisfaction does 
the good man speak of the good time, the success, the progress 
of these absent ones, whose expenses he defrays without stopping 
to count them !” 


Mme. Blanc thinks that the severe education which the Ameri- 


can girl receives agrees especially with those who afterward 
choose celibacy. To quote: 


“The single woman in the United States is infinitely superior 
to her European sister; free from the fetters that often make the 
French old-maid so pitiable and ridiculous, she does not, like 
the latter, expect to gain liberty by marriage—on the contrary, 
by marriage she would lose that perfect independence which 
allows her tocultivate herself more and more, to rise intoa larger 
sphere than that of the family and even of the ordinary social 
circle, by consecrating herself to works of universal interest. 
Her intercourse with men, freed from the childishness of flirta- 
tion, bears a stamp of quietness’ and freedom which allows real 
and serious intimacies that no criticism could assail. One sees 
no bitterness, no regrets. _Her lot is too beautiful, her life too 
full, in spite of the natural satisfactions renounced—nay, perhaps 
just on account of that renunciation. Let there be, however, no 
misunderstanding. If it seems indispensable to me that the 
woman who, for some good reason or other, does not marry, 
should find some sphere for her activity, I severely blame the 
systematic scorn of marriage which comes to many young Amer- 
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icans who are ambitious fo be somebody, to do something, to 
distinguish themselves in a career, and to escape from the com- 
mon ways. With these pretended vocations there are often mixed 
a childish vanity, a morbid idea of creating a sensation, of sing- 
ling one’s self out; and obstacles are most useful in proving 
their real value.” 


In closing, Mme. Blanc says that for one she would be delighted 
to see French society become more and more Americanized. 





A GOOD RESULT OF THE TUSKEGEE 
INSTITUTE. 


HE work being done at the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, Alabama, under the direction of that truly re- 
markable young man, Booker T. Washington, the founder of the 
school, is something extraordinary. In our issue of October 5, 
1895, we gave an account of the history of this enterprise, but our 
sketch of the life of Professor Washington, “the Moses of the 
negro race,” as there recorded, does not embrace some facts con- 
cerning the early life of the man which are of great interest, and 
which we find in an article in Our Day by Professor Washington 
himself. He says: 


“T was born a slave on a plantation in Virginia, in 1857 or 
1838, I think. My first memory in life is that of a one-room log 
cabin with a dirt floor and a hole’in the center that served as a 
winter home for sweet potatoes, and wrapped in a few rags on 
this dirt floor I spent my nights, and clad in asingle garment, 
about the plantation, I often spent my days. 

“The morning of freedom came, and tho a child, I recall 
vividly my appearance with that of forty or fifty slaves before the 
veranda of the‘ Big House’ to hear read the documents that made 
us men instead of property. With the long-prayed-for freedom 
in actual possession, each started out into the world to find new 
friends and new homes. My mother decided to locate in West 
Virginia, and after many days and nights of weary travel we 
found ourselves among the salt furnaces and coal-mines of West 
Virginia. Soon after reaching West Virginia I began work in 
the coal-mines for the support of my mother. While doing this I 
heard in some way, I do not now remember how, of General 
Armstrong's school at Hampton, Va. I heard at the same time, 
that it was a school where a poor boy could work for his educa- 
tion, so far as his board was concerned. 

“As soon as I heard of Hampton, I made up my mind that in 
some way I was going to find my way to that institution. I 
began at once to save every nickel I could get holdof. At length, 
with my own savings and a little help from my brother and 
mother, I started for Hampton, altho at that time I hardly knew 
where Hampton was, or how much it would cost to reach the 
school. After walking a portion of the distance, traveling in a 
stage-coach and cars the remainder of the journey, I at length 
found myself in the city of Richmond, Va. I also found myself 
without money, friends, or a place to stay allnight. The last cent 
of my money had been expended. After walking about the city 
till near midnight, and having grown almost discouraged and 
quite exhausted, I crawled under a sidewalk and slept all that 
night. The next morning, as good luck would have it, I found 
myself very near a ship that was unloading pig-iron. I applied to 
the captain for work, and he gave it, and I worked on this ship 
by day and slept under the sidewalk by night, till I had earned 
money enough ‘to continue my way to Hampton, where I soon 
arrived with a surplus of fifty cents in my pocket. I at once 
found General Armstrong, and told him what I had come for, 
and what my condition was. In his great hearty way he said 
that if I was worth anything he would give me a chance to work 
my way through that institution.” 


And this the boy did. While at Hampton he resolved that, if 
God permitted him to finish the course of study, he would enter 
the far South, the black belt of the Gulf States, and devote his 
life to providing the same kind of chance for the youth of his race 
that he found ready for himself at Hampton, and so in 1881 he 
left Hampton and started the Tuskegee Institute, in a small 
church and shanty, with one teacher and thirty students. Since 
then the institution has grown until it has connected with it 
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sixty-nine instructors and eight hundred young men and women 
representing nineteen States. Following is that part of Pro- 
fessor Washington’s article which our caption indicates : 


“Tf the colored people got any good out of slavery it was the 
habit of work. In this respect the masses of the colored people 
are different from most races among whom missionary effort is 
made, in that the negro asa race works. You will not find here 
anything like that high tension of activity that is maintained 
elsewhere. Still, the negro works, whether the call for labor 
comes from the rice swamps of the Carolinas, the cotton planta- 
tions of Alabama, or the sugar-cane bottoms of Louisiana, the 
negro is ready to answer it—yes, toil is the badge of all his tribe; 
tho he may do his work in the most shiftless and costly manner, 
still with him it is labor. I know you will find a class around 
railroad stations and corners of streets that loaf, just as you will 
find among any people, and we have got some black sheep in our 
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flock, as there are in all flocks; but the masses in their humble 
way are industrious. The trouble centers here: through all the 
operations of the mortgage system, high rents, the allurements of 
cheap jewelry and bad whisky and the gewgaws of life, the negro 
is deprived of the results of his labor. Unused to self-govern- 
ment, unused to the responsibility of controlling our own earn- 
ings, or expenditures, or even our own children, it could not be 
expected that we could take cate of ourselves in all respects for 
several generations. The great need of the negro to-day is intel- 
ligent, unselfish leadership in his educational and industrial life. 
Let me illustrate, and this is no fancy sketch: Ten years agoa 
young man born inslavery found his way to the Tuskegee School. 
By small cash payments and work on the farm he finished the 
course with a good English education and a practical and theo- 
retical knowledge of farming. Returning to his country home, 
where five sixths of the citizens were black, he still found them 
mortgaging their crops, living on rented land from hand to 
mouth, and deeply in debt. School had never lasted longer than 
three months, and was taught in a wreck of a log cabin by an 
inferior teacher. Finding this condition of things, the young 
man to whom I have referred took the three months’ public 
school as a starting-point. Soon he organized the older people 
into a club that came together every week. In these meetings 
the young man taught them the value of owning a home, the evils 
of mortgaging, and the importance of educating their children. 
He taught them how to save money, how to sacrifice—to live on 
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bread and potatoes until they got out of debt, begin buying a 
home and stop mortgaging. ‘Through the lessons and influence 
of these meetings, the first year of this young man’s work, these 
people built, by their contributions in money and labor, a nice 
frame schoolhouse that replaced the wreck of a log cabin. ‘The 
next year this work was continued, and those people, out of their 
own pockets, added two months to the original three months, 
school term. Month by month has been added to the school 
term, till it now lasts seven months every year. Already four- 
teen families within a radius of ten miles have bought and are 
buying homes, a large proportion have ceased to mortgage their 
crops, and are raising their own food supplies. In the midst of 
all was the young man educated at. Tuskegee with a model cot- 
tage and a model farm that served as an example and center of 
light for the whole community.” 


We quote the closing part of the article : 


“If ever there was a people that have obeyed the Scriptural in- 
junction, ‘If they smite thee on one cheek, turn the other also,’ 
that people has been the American negro. To right his wrongs 
the Russian appeals to dynamite, Americans to rebellion, the 
Irishman to agitation, the Indian to his tomahawk; but the 
negro, the most patient, the most unresentful and law-abiding, 
depends for the righting of his wrongs upon his songs, his groans, 
his midnight prayers, and an inherent faith in the justice of his 
cause ; and if we may judge the future by the past, what man will 
say that the negro is not right? Wewentintoslavery pagans, we 
came out Christians. We went into slavery a piece of property, 
we came out American citizens. We went into slavery without a 
language, we came out speaking the proud Anglo-Saxon tongue. 
We went into slavery with the slave chains clanking about our 
wrists, we came out with the American ballot in our hands.” 





A GLANCE AT ABYSSINIAN HISTORY. 


BYSSINIA is so thoroughly a ¢erra incognita to the average 
reader that the defeat of the Italians has been received 
with utter astonishment. Surrounded by large deserts, the 
mountain empire has always been obscured from the view of 
the civilized world, except on occasions like the present, when 
some ambitious power endeavors to add the reputed home of the 
Queen of Sheba to its possessions. The following sketches of 
Abyssinian history, which we take from an article by Edward 
Leyh, in the Baltimore Correspondent, will therefore be wel- 
come : 
“ Abyssinia is not much smaller than Germany, and has about 
4,000,000 inhabitants. ‘The name of the country is derived from 


the Arabic word Hadesch, which means a mixture. The popula-’ 


tion of the country has always been very mixed. Originally the 
inhabitants were doubtless Sudanese negroes. About 650 before 
Christ, in the days of Psammetichus I., some 240,000 members 
of the Egyptian warrior caste emigrated to Abyssinia, giving the 
country their civilization, teaching the people all kinds of trades 
and the art of navigation. 

“Christianity was introduced in Abyssinia about 330 A.p., but 
was several times pushed to the wall by the Jewish and other 
religions, and in the fiifteenth century there was great danger of 
its succumbing to Mohammedanism. The Christian religion as it 
is to-day in Abyssinia is nothing but heathendom with a slight 
varnish of Christianity. 

“ Altho the kings of Abyssinia boast of their descent from Men- 
elik, the son of the Queen of Sheba, and King Salomo, who lived 
about 3.000 years ago, it is well known that several dynasties de- 
throned each other. The present Negus, or‘ King of Kings,’ was 
only King of Schoa, one of the Abyssinian states, twenty years 
ago.” 

The writer then turns to Abyssinian history during the latter 
half of the present century : 


“About 1850 Kasa, son of the regent of Quarra, extended his 
power and began to make himself master of Ethiopia. After five 
years of hard fighting he succeeded pretty well in his purpose. 
Having conquered the chief of Ubie at the battle of Dobraski, he 
called himself Negus Negesti, z.e., Emperor of Ethiopia, and 
adopted the name of Theodorus. His whole life was full of 
struggles, for he had to quell insurrections and overthrow pre- 
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tenders almost continually. He introduced monogamy in Abys- 
sinia, and regulated church matters. 

“During the sixties he got into trouble with the English on 
account of some missionaries whose presence in the country was 
distasteful tohim. Sir George Napier landed 12,000 troops, and 
Theodorus lost the battle of Magdala, committing suicide soon 
after. The internal troubles of Abyssinia resulting from the 
death of the Negus led the Viceroy of Egypt to send an expedi- 
tion into the Sudan, and the energetic commander of the Egyp- 
tian troops, a Swiss named Werner Munzinger, succeeded in 
annexing all the north of Abyssinia to Egypt. 

“In 1872 Prince Kassai of Tigre made himself master of the 
throne of Abyssinia, and was crowned Negus under the name of 
Johannes. He beat the Egyptian army commanded by Hassan, 
the son of Ismail Pasha, quelled several insurrections with a strong 
hand, forced King Menelik of Schoa and Ras Adal of Godscham 
to acknowledge his authority, and ruled supreme in all Ethiopia 
since 1882. 

“In 1885 the Italians occupied Massowah, which the Negus 
claimed as hisown. His general, Ras Alula, beat the Italians at 
Dogali, but a new enemy threatened Johannes in the person of 
the Mahdi. The Negus went to meet him with an army, but was 
beaten and lost his life at Mitimueh, March 9, 1889. His nephew 
and successor, Ras Mangascha, was dethroned by King Menelik, 
who made an alliance with the Italians, acknowledging their 
suzerainty. He also acknowledged them as masters of Euthrea. 
The suzerainty of the Italians has nevertheless been badly 
wrecked by the battle of Adowa.” 





USE AND ABUSE OF “SLANGUAGES.” 


Canada’s new magazine, Massey's, has a department, entitled 
“Jokoseris,” conducted by J. W. Bengough and illustrated with 
thumb-nail sketches in much the same style as Zangwill’s depart- 
ment in Zhe Pall Mall Magazinc. Here is a sample bit from 
the March number: 


“Theoretically, I object to slang as strongly as anybody—even 
more strongly, if possible, than Sam Jones, the Southern 
preacher. Sam, however, himself uses it habitually. I trust I 
do not. I use very little of it, in fact, and that little for a dis- 
tinct purpose. In strict confidence, I don’t mind mentioning 
what this purpose is—it is simply that I may impress the casual 
stranger that I am an up-to-date person; because, you see, I 
strongly object to being taken for a Jay—(I don’t know clearly 
what a Jay is, but I have an idea that the word is a recent addi- 
tion to the English ‘slanguage,’ and means something green). 
Most people, I believe, share with me the harmless desire to give 
the impression that they know their way about town; and I don’t 
think there is any cheaper or easier method of arriving at the 
result than the use—sparingly and occasionally, of course—of 
mild slang. Some folks (members of the lower orders or of the 
upper ten—for here extremes meet) use nothing but slang. The 
most accomplished of lexicographers would find it impossible to 
understand the ordinary conversation of a Bowery boy; and 
almost equally difficult to translate the fashionable lingo of Lon- 
don or New York. I don’t think it’s at all nice to carry slang so 
far as this. By doing so you give the impression that you are a 
loafer, or a ‘smart person’—much of the same thing. But when 
into the stream of English undefiled which ordinarily issues from 
your lips, you drop an occasional slang word, you practically 
extort from your listener the mental exclamation ‘Ah! this man 
has traveled!’ thus, unostentatiously, you manage to cover your- 
self with glory. See?” 





CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 


“The Father of his Country’’? 
ONEIDA, N. Y., March 14, 1896. 
Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST :— 

Your issue of March 7 contains an article, ‘‘ Who First Called Washington 
‘The Father of His Country’?” I beg to differ with Mr. Barber as to his 
conclusion. Tyler, in his life of Patrick Henry, page 373, quotes from a 
speech delivered in March, 1799, in which the great orator, referring to 
Washington, says: ‘Where is the citizen of America who will dare to 
lift his hand against the father of his country ?”’ 

Thus the title ‘‘ Father of His Country” seems to have been applied to 
Washington in his lifetime, contrary to Mr. Barber’s opinion. 

HARRY BEAL. 
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Not a Patent 
Medicine. 


Constipation 


is an actual disease with thousands. 
Cathartics give only temporary relief. 
The cause of the disease, some ob- 
scure nerve trouble, must be reached 
by a nerve tonic, one containing 
phosphorus, in order to obtain action 
upon the brain and spinal cord. 


Freligh’s Tonic 


A Phosphorized Cerebro-Spinant 


isthe only tonic containing phosphor- 
us, chemically pure, perfectly harm- 
less, Prompt, concentrated, power- 
ful. It witt Cure CONSTIPATION 
permanently. 
Regular bottle, $1.00, 100 doses. All drug- 
gists, or by mail. Sample by mail, 25 cents. 
Descriptive pamphlet, tormula, testimonials. 
etc., mailed to any address. 


I, O. Woodruff & Co., 


Manufacturing Chemists, 
106-108 Futon Street, New Yor« City. 
Formula on 
Every Bottle. 














BUSINESS SITUATION. 


The General State of Trade. 


General trade throughout the United States for 
the first quarter of 1896 is disappointing. When 
the improvement in industrial and commercial 
lines between March and September, 1895, is re- 
called, occurring, as it did, two years after the 
panic of 1893, reason would seem to have been 
behind the confidence that the calendar year 1806 
would bring a general revival. But the most favor- 
able reports at this time are those which declare 
the volume of business only equal to, in a few 
instances in excess of, the like total one year ago. 

The fact that interior merchants are buying 
more freely in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, and 
parts of Nebraska, where the snow and rain have 
prepared the soil for the crops, constitutes almost 
the one favorable announcement for the week. 
In almost all other parts of the country east of 
the Mississippi, stormy weather has tended to 
check the volume of business and still further re- 
strict mercantile colleetions, which have now 
been exceptionally slow for more than a month. 
The winter's jobbing business in staple lines, with 
few exceptions, was unsatisfactory, as has been 
that for the coming spring. The prolonged fall- 
ing-off in demand in the iron and steel, cotton, 
woolen, and shoe industries presents no sign of 
early improvement. As a consequence, hides, 
leather, and shoes are all weaker—in some in- 
stances lower. Ginghams and print cloths have 
sold for less money within the week ; the demand 
for American woolen goods remains in marked 
contrast to the active request for like goods of 
foreign make, and quotations for some grades of 
iron are lower than last week, without prospect 
for immediate improvement. Wholesale trade in 
men's wear, including clothing, is depressed by 
heavy stocks carried over, and low quotations for 
domestic wool have sent some abroad. 

The unusually large number of business failures 
taking place during the first quarter of the cur- 
Tent year promises to make a record. The total 
for the current week throughout the country is 
300, Or 18 more than last week, 48 more than in the 





Is your Brain Tired? 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. T. D. Croruers, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., says: ‘It is a remedy of great 
}S oe in building up functional energy and brain 

‘orce. 
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like week 1895, 103 more than in the corresponding 
week of 1894, and 98 more than in the third week 
of March, 1893. 

While distribution of merchandise at the North- 
west is not as active as a few weeks ago, it is of 
larger volume than a year ago. Country bankers 
in that and in regions farther South have been 
withdrawing Chicago balances, but Northwestern 
jobbers continue confident of the revival of the 
country demand. General business at the South 
remains unchanged, and at Portland and Tacoma, 
on the Pacific coast, also. Some improvement is 
reported at Seattle, and lumber mills in the State 
of Washington are expected to advance prices 
soon. 

In addition to reactions in quotations noted, 
prices for wheat flour, wheat, pork, and lard are 
lower, while those for Indian corn, sugar, both 
raw and refined, cotton, and for crude and refined 
petroleum are higher. The continued advance in 
the price for cotton, in the face of reductions in 
quotations for manufactured products thereof, 
during a fortnight, indicates that expectations of 
a large (new) crop of cotton have been permitted 
to unduly attract attention from the comparative 
shortage of present supplies. 

The more moderate volume of general trade is 
reflected in bank clearings, the week's total, $976,- 
000,000, continuing the reeent tendency to get be- 
low the billion-dollar mark. There is, neverthe- 
less, an increase in aggregate clearings amounting 
to 3.5 per cent. over last week, 2.5 per cent. com- 
pared with the third week of March, 1895, and as 
contrasted with the corresponding total in 1894, 3.8 
per cent. The week’s clearings totals are 20 per 
cent. smaller than in the like week in 1893, 15 per 
cent. smaller than in 1892, and 5 per cent. smaller 
than in the corresponding week in 18g1. 

There is a sharp decline in total exports of wheat 
(flour included as wheat) from both coasts of the 
United States this week, the total amounting to 
only 1,592,000 bushels, against 2,401,000 bushels 
last week, and 2,988,000 bushels in the week one year 
agZO, 2,343,000 bushels in the third week of March, 
1894, and 2,766,000 bushels in the like week of 1893. 
This is the smallest grand total of exports of 
wheat (with wheat flour included) since the last 
week of July, 1895. Exports of Indian corn this 
week amount to 1,802,000 bushels, against 1,708,000 
bushels last week, 486,000 bushels in the week one 
year ago, 1,119,000 bushels two years ago, and 
904,000 bushels three years ago.—Aradstreet’s, 
March 21. 
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CHESS. 


|All communications for this Department should 
be addressed: ‘‘ Chess-Editor, LITERARY 
DIGEST.”’] 


Problem 133. 


An Old French Gem, Contributed by 
The REv. I. W. BIEBER, BETHLEHEM, PA. 


Black—Five Pieces. 
K on K B4; B on K Rsq; Ps on K 4, Q 4, and 


Q By. 
aay 


ae se . 
% 
a 
gom 
aw 
K on K B2; QonK Bsq; Kts on K4 and KB 8; 
P on K Kt 3. 








a a 
Wy 
a ee 


Aw 
am 
i ie Wy : 
a2 Gee 
White—Five Pieces. 














Wi Wi Wa 
ZwzG& 

y/ Ula 

White mates in three moves. 
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Problem 134. 
By F. R. GITTINs, 
(From British Chess Magazine.) 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
on Q 3; Kt on Q Kt 8; R on K 2; Ps on QB 2, 


K 
) Kt 4, 5, and 6. 
va @ oe 
| ef i sh 
$i a se 
Y, y WY) WR) 
mits mow 
®&EaZAG 
win meee 
ee 
Baa @ Ee 
White—Eleven Pieces. 


K on K Kt2; QonQR8; Bson K Bs and K Kt 
Rs on K B 2 and 3; Ps on K Kt 5 and 6, Q4, 
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Obs ORG. 


White mates in three moves. 





Extracts from a Physician's Appeal 
to Physicians. 


j= ** An experience of two years or 
js **more has demonstrated the cur- 
Ja **ative power of the Electropoise 
js *far beyond any therapeutic 
j#® **agent or appliance known or 
re **available to the medical pro- 
js **fession. *k kk * 

j#® **The agent of cure is oxygen, 
J#& **and the power of the Electropoise 
js **is the power of oxygen. * x * 
js ‘It is my assured conviction that 
je **thousands have died in the re- 
jes **cent past who might have been 
re ** saved; that thousands are now 
J ** suffering who might be cured. 
je **Knowing and believing this, | 
J& **appeal to the medical profes- 
Je **sion to make use of this means 
je ** which the benignant providence 
jae **of God has put within their 
js **reach.”” * k *® 

C. COLEGROVE, M.D., 


(Graduate of the Medical Department 
of the University of Buffalo.) 





is a simple and easily applied oxygen home remedy 
without medicine that has proved so eminently suc- 
cessful in conquering acute and chronic disease that 
none interested in their health should fail to investi- 
gate it. Descriptive booklet by mail without charge. 


ELECTROLIBRATION COMPANY, 


1122 Broadway, New York, 
346 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 
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Solution of Problems. 























No. 125. 
Kt(Kt3)}-Q4 Q—K Kt sq Q--Kt 5, mate 
1. 2. a 
K—K 4 K—K 4 
oeveee Q—Kt 3, mate 
2. ——__—— 3. ——__— 
K—B 5 
oo wets Q—Kt 7, mate 
2. ——_—— 3- — 
K—B 3 
ecebon Q—R 2 Q—R 7, mate 
1. 2. - 
K—B 4 K—Kt 3 
te Oh Q—R 3, mate 
2, ——_—— 3. asnnia 
K—Kt5 
et eces Q—B 4, mate 
2. — oo 
P—Kt3 
eoebes Q-—Q Bsq Q—Kt s, mate 
I. 2. a 3. -——_— 
P—Kt 3 K—K 4, must 


Correct solution received from M. W. H., Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Prof. C. D. Schmitt, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; Prof. C. Hertzberg, Polytech- 
nic Institute, Brooklyn; the Revs. I. W. Bieber, 
Bethlehem, Pa., E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, Ky.; 
F. H. Johnston, Elizabeth City, N. C.; C. F. Put- 
ney, Independence, Ia.; W. G. Donnan, Indepen- 
dence, Ia.; F. §S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala. ; 
A. J. Burnett, Grand Rapids, Mich.; J. K. Proud- 
fit, Kansas City, Kan.; E. E. Dinwiddie, Green- 
wood, Va.; R. Lowndes, Norfolk, Va.; N. 
Hald, Donnebrog, Neb.; Charles Porter, Lamber- 
ton, Minn.; W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; H. J. 
Hutson, Rochester, N. Y.,; A. R. Rachal, Lynch- 
burg, Va.; C. Porter, Lamberton, Minn.; C. W. 
Cooper, Allegheny, Pa.; J. N. Chandler, Des 
Moines; E. P. Dargan, Louisville; J. E. S., West 
Point, Miss. 


No. 126. 
B—Kt 7 
 B—K3 or Be ch 
abi Kt—Q 6, mate 


Q x B, mate 




















1. -—-— 2 ee 

B=-Q4 

anid Kt (Kt sq), mates 
1, —-———— 2. ———_—— 

B (K 6) moves 

othwes B x Kt, mate 
I. —- 2 intl 

Kt—K 7 

nenaee B—K.2, mate 
1.-— 2. ——-—_ 

KtxR 


Correct solution received from M. W.H., Prof. 
Schmitt, Prof. Hertzberg, the Revs. I. W. Bieber 
and E. M. McMillen, F. H. Johnston, C. F. Putney, 
W. G. Donnan, F. S. Ferguson, A. J. Burnett, 
E. E. Dinwiddie, J. K. Proudfit, N. Hald, C. Porter, 
W. R. Coumbe; J. W. E. Wheeling, Va.; A. S. 
Rachal, C. Porter, E. R. Lowndes, J. W. Chandler, 
J. E.S., H. J. Hutson; Matt. H. Ellis, Philadel- 
phia; A. B. Coats, Beverly, Mass.; Dr. W. S. 
ee Philadelphia; the Rev. E. P. Skyles, Ber- 
"Rivets wrong key-moves have been received, 
but the only one deserving notice is Q—Q 6, de- 
feated by B—B 2 ch. 

Mrs. S. H. Wright, Tate, Ga.; H. J. Hutson; E. 
R. Lowndes ; E. P. Dargan, Louisville, and J. W. 
Barnhart, Logan, Ia., were successful with 120. 


A. S. Rachal, J. A. Lejeune, H. Lohmar, J. N. 
Chandler, Prof. C. D. Schmitt, F. S. Ferguson, 
F. R. Lowndes. found the correct soluti6n of 121. 


E. E. Armearere, Parry Sound, Can., got 116, 117, 
120, 121. 122; G. S. Bowman, Salem, Va., 117; J. K. 
Proudfit, Kansas City, 119. 


} 
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St. Petersburg Games. 


FOURTH ROUND—THIRD GAME. 
Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN, PILLSBURY. TSCHIGORIN, 

White. Black. White. Black. 
I Po 4 P—Q 4 21 o- 3 Kt-—Bs5 
2P—QB4 Kt—QB3 22 K—B 2 (i) Ktx B 
3 Kt—K B3B—Kt5 23 Ox K Pch K—Kt sq 
4PzP Bx Kt 24B—B3 Q—Kt3 

< Bx BP 25 K-Kt3 KtxB 

6Kt—B3 P—K3 26P x Kt B—B 5 
7P—K4 B—Kts(a) |27QxKBPBx Kt 
8 P—B 3 (b) P—B4 


2PxB R—Q 7 
9 P—K 5 (c) Kt—K 2 29 Q—R 3 P—Kt 
10 P— k 3 B—R4 30K—R4 P—KR3 
11 B-Q ey 4 31 Q—Kt4 —B7 ch 
oo $9 —B 3 32 Q- Kt —Kt 4 ch 
13 B—Q 3 (e) Q—Kt 3 33 K—Kt 4 P—R4ch 
14 B—Ba2 => 3 34 K--B 5 B—Q 6ch 
15 B—Qsq (f) B—B 5 35 K-K 6  Q—Kt3 
16 P—B 4(g) Castles (Q R)/36 Q x P P-B 4 dis ch 
17 B—K 3 Kt—Q 4 37 K—B 7 B—B 5 ch 
18 B—Q 2 (h)Kt—Kt 3 38 K—Kt 7 R—Ktch (j) 
19 Q—Be2 RxP Resigns. 








20 R—Q Bsq B—Q 6 
Notes from the New Orleans Times-Democrat. 





[March 28, 1894 


| The Success of the 


American $ 
Cypewriter 


|, is due to its capacity for doing the best 
work, and lots of it. It is 


SIMPLE, DURABLE 


ee OP 











(a) In the same game between the same oppo- | 


nents in the fourth round, Tschigorin played here 
the inferior 7 .., Kt—B 3, whereupon 8 P—B 3 left 
Pillsbury a strong center. The text move shows 
a better appreciation of the position, as it attacks 
immediately the K P, which White must defend 
with P—-B 3, whereupon 8.., P—B 4 breaks or 
weakens the center at once. Therefore, 7.., B— 
Kt 5, instead of 7 .., Kt—B 3, makes the whole dif- 
ference between a good and a bad game for Black. 

(b) Since the advance of the P proves inadequate 
to maintain the center, it mand be better not to 
weaken the —* and to play at once 8 P—K s. 

(c) Compulsory. If 9 P x P, P x P, 10 B—K a2, 
Q—K 2; Setiewred by 11 Castles (Q R), and the weak 
Q P would eventually fall. 9 B—Q B4 would not 
answer either; nor 9 Q—Q 3, because ofg.., Bx Kt 
ch; 10 Px B, P x P;3 11 Px, oe etc. 

(ad) The alternative 11 P—Q Kt 4, B—Kt 3; 12 B— 
K 3, Kt—Q 4; 13 Kt x Kt, Qx Kt; 14 R—B sq, etc., 
was comparatively better. 

(e) He could have saved a move with 13 B—K 2, 

—Kt 3 (threatening 13.., B-—Kt 6); 14 b—Q sq, 
Castles (Q R); 15 B—Q 2, etc., and so temporarily 
kept the Q P defended. 

(f) The only chance of meeting Black’s formid- 
able attack was 15 P—Q Kt 4, Q—B 5; 16 B—Kt 2, 
B—Kt 3; 17 Kt x B,Qx Kt; 18 Q—Kt 3, etc. 

(zg) 16 P—Q Kt 4 was again the best move. 

(h) Compulsory. He must lose at least a P, and 
his game is no longer tenable. 

(i) A piece Is lost, Black threatening 22.., Kt x B; 
and if 23 K x Kt, B—B 5 winning the Q. He might 
as well resign now. 

(j) A remarkably fine game on the part of 
Tschigorin from beginning to end. 


ALWAYS GOES 


In combination with the Duplicator 
150 copies can be made in one-half hour. 


Send for handsomely illustrated catalogue to 
The American Typewriter Co. 
Hackett Building, Broadway 
Bet. Warren & Chamber Sts., New York City 
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14th Year. Personally conducted by Dr. and Mrs. 
Paine. Limited party. 
Terms reasonable. Address 


H. 8. PAINE, M.D., Glens Falls, N. Y. 








Blindness Can Be Prevented and Cured 


TREAT THE CAUSE OF DISEASED EYES AND IMPAIRED VISION AND RESTORE YOUR EYESIGHT. 


No Knife 


{ No Risk! 





The most successful and humane treatment in the world is the Absorption Treatment. 


It not only gives the patient a new lease of life, 


but cures and relieves many of the following diseases 


which have been pronounced incurable by leading oculists: Cataracts, Scars, Fidms, Paralysis, Glaucoma, 
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THE BEMIS SANITARIUM AND ANNEX, GLENS FALLS, N, Y. 


Amaurosis, Atrophy of the Optic Nerve, Detached 

_ Retina, Weeping Eyes, Tumors, Inflammation or 
Ulceration of the Eyes, Granulated Eyelids and 
all diseases of a chronic nature. EVERYBODY 
should read our pamphlet, which is sent free to 
any address. It gives the cause of failing eyesight 
and diseased eyes, how prevented and cured at 
our Sanitarium or by mail. Address 


The Bemis Sanitarium, “°3° §*""* 
Branch Office, 200 Columbus Avenue, - BOSTON. 
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Will leave New York in April for Comprehensive Tours to 
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To Europe, Japan, etc., etc. 


Railroad and Steamship Tickets 
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Send for special descriptive circular, men- 
tioning information desired. 
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The Pacific Northwest, 


Alaska and tte Yellowstone Park, 


The Wonderland of America, etc. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 31 East Fourteenth Street, Lincoln Building, Union Square, New York. 
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FOURTH ROUND—FOURTH GAME. 


Queen’s Gambit Declined. 


STEINITZ. LASKER. STEINITZ. LASKER. 
White. Black. White. Black. 

1 P— P—Q 4 17 P—B4 R—B 2 (e) 

2 Po b 4 P—K3 18 P—Kt4 R—Kte2 

3 Kt—Q B3 Kt—K B3 19Q—R6 RxP 
4 B—B4 B—K 2 20 B—Q 3 R—Kt 2 (f) 
5 P—K 3 Castles 21 Kt—B Q—B 2 
6 P—B 5 (a) Kt—K 5 22 P—K Kt4Q R-K Kt sq 
7Ktx Kt Px Kt 23P—Kts5 B—Qsq 

8 O—B 2 P—B4 24 R—R2 R--Kt 

» B—B Kt—B 25 Q—R5 R(Kt3)—Kt2 
2 P-Ok3 B—B 3 (b) 26 Q R—Rsq Q x 
11 Castles K—R sq 27RxQ R—B sq 
12 P—B 3 Q—K 2 2RxPch RxR 
13 B-KKt3(c) P—B 5 29 RxRch K—Ktsq 
14QxP PxB 30 Rx B R—B 2 
15PxP P-K Kt 3 (d) |31 B—B 4 Resigns 
1QxKtP B—Q2 





Notes by Pillsbury and Steinitz. 


(a) Ordinarily weak; but here prevents Lasker's 
usual P—-Q B4, and otherwise works well on ac- 
count of what we consider a weak reply, 

(b) If 10 .., P—K Kt 4; 11 .., Q B—Kt 3, P—B 5; 
White would at once sacrifice the piece in a way 
similar to the one soon adopted. 

(c) Fine and well considered. If 13.., P x P, 
P—K 4 at once, and Black opens his game advan- 
tageously. The answer is somewhat in the nature 
of atrap, and not in Lasker's usual sound style. 
But the contest now assumes features of remark- 
able interest, and is well sustained throughout. 
Black would better 13.., Px P; 14.., Kt x P, P—K 
4, etc. 

(d) A mistake; should advance P—Kt 4. 

(e) Probably thinking to win; else 17 .., R—K Kt 
sq; 18... R x Pch,Q x R; 19..,Qx Bch, Q—Kt 2; 
20.., Q—R 4ch, etc., and it is doubtful whether 
White would have dared to venture on more than 
a perpetual check. 

(f) 19... P—K 4; 20.., P—Kt5, B x P; 21 P x B, 
Q x Kt P; 22.., P—Q5, would have been better 
than the text, but would hardly save the game. 

Emil Kemeny says that this game demonstrates 
the fact that ‘*Steinitz isa most dangerous oppo- 
nent at all times.” 


Chess-Nuts. 


The St. James's Budget, London, has the following 
“We are informed that, ‘ by order from headquar- 
ters,’ the subject of Chess is to be taken up at 
Aldershot. We do not know the precise nature of 
the order, but in all probability will refer only to 
the formation of a Chess club in connection with 
the officers’ mess. We have aiready previously 
drawn attention to the benefits which we think 
would result from the practise of Chess in the 
army. There can be no question that Chess isa 
species of mimic warfare or battle, conducted by 
strategy, which must be of particular value as a 
recreative form of mental training; and the lower 
down the ranks Chess is played the more valuable 
its influence. The enforced analytical research, 
the thoughtfulness, judgment, and sobriety which 
the practise of the game would impose on Tommy 
Atkins, unknown to himself, would no doubt 
influence his character for good.” 


Several of our solvers seem to be puzzled over 
the requirements of 130. We tried to state them as 
plainly as possible: White retracts his last move ; 
or, place the pieces as they were before White 





Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 

“Pearl top” or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


_Pittsburgh Pa 


SOUTHERN } chicago. 
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Philadelphia. 
Cleveland. 


MORLEY 


Salem, Mass. 
CORNELL 

Buffalo. 
KENTUCKY 

Louisville. 


ONEY IS MADE by saving it, and 
there is no better way to save it 
than in preserving your buildings 

by having them well painted with Pure 


They 


cannot be we// painted with anything else. 


vane Pure W hite Lead 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 
DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
Pittsburgh. 
. Pittsburgh. 
veer yom. | White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY To be sure of getting 
— N York. 
ow ork. 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
For colors use Natronat Leap Co.’s Pure 
s. tows. | White Lead Tinting Colors; they are the 
best and most permanent; prepared ex- 
JOHN. LEWIse sros.co| Pressly for tinting Pure White Lead. 


Pamphlet giving valuaole information and card showing samples 
of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 
upon application to those intending to paint. 


NATIONAL LEAD CO., 
1 Broadway, New York. 





made his last move. Then, White compels Black 
to mate him in two moves. 





The score of the United States Championship | 


Match, at the time of going to press is, Showalter, 
5; Kemeny, 3; Draw, 1. 


We have not the space to publish the games | 
played by cable between America and Great 
Britain. 


We commend No. 127 to your thoughtful con- 
sideration. Up to the present time ov/y four in- 
correct key-moves have reached us. 

John W. Barnhart, Jr., Logan, Ia., Dr. Arm- 
strong, Olympia, Wash., and E. P. Dargan, Louis- 
ville, found 126. Rev. E. M. McMillen, Lebanon, 
Ky., 123; Chas. W. Cooper, Allegheny, Pa., 125. 


E. E. Armstrong, Parry Sound, Can., was suc- 
cessful with 123, 124, and 126. 


Current Events. 





Monday, March 16. 


Senator Lodge speaks in favor of an educa- 
tional qualification as a restriction on immigra- 
tion; Mr. Morgan speaks on Cuban belligerency. 

. The House transacts routine business. . . 
The joint resolution making distribution of seeds 
mandatory becomes law without the President's 
signature. .. . State troops surround the State 
capitol at Frankfort, Ky., by order of Gov- 
ernor Bradley. ... The United States Supreme 
Court decides that Greer county (about 1% 
million acres) so-called, belongs to the United 
States and not to Texas; the court also decides 
that under California laws the franchises, capi- 
tal stock, etc., of the Central Pacific and South- 
ern Pacific Railroad Companies are taxable, two 
justices dissenting. 

Mr. Curzon, British Under Secretary of the 
Foreign Office, announces in the House of Com- 
mons that negotiations are in progress with the 
United States for settling the Venezuelan dispute 
He also announces that the Anglo-Egyptian 
expedition had been undertaken partly asa diver- 
sion in favor of the Italians in Abyssinia; Kas- 
sala, which is threatened by the dervishes, will 
be occupied eventually. .. . The Czar of Russia 
confers the Grand Cordon of St. George, the 
highest military decoration of the empire, on 
King Menelik of Abyssinia. 


Tuesday, March 17. 


Senator Morgan concludes his speech in favor 
of recognizing Cubans as belligerents. . . . The 





House passes a bill revising the Customs Ad- 





ministrative Act of June 10, 1890; the naval com- 
mittee decides to recommend an increase of four 
battle-ships and fifteen torpedo-boats, ... The 
Kentucky legislature adjourns without electing 
a Senator. 

The Italian Senate passes resolutions of thanks 
to Great Britain for its proposed Egyptian ex- 
pedition. ... Sir. Michael Hicks-Beac » Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, says that negotiations 
for a bimetallic conference must be made on the 
understanding that the United Kingdom will not 
abandon the gold standard. 


Wednesday, March 78. 


In the Senate Mr. Vest attacks President 
Cleveland’s recent speech on Home Missions, 
Messrs. Thurston and Chandler speak on the 
Du Pont case... . The House discusses resolu- 
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SHOULD EAT BREAD 


made from the Franklin Mills 
Fine Flour 
of the Entire Wheat. 


CHILDREN 











|. DR. GAILLARD, of New York oe 
“To use white flour, from which the gluten 
has been removed, is foolish and n 






less.” 





| IMES, says: 
“The ‘Flour of the Entire Wheat’ as 
ground by the ies Mills Co., Lock- 









ort, N. Y., is the bgst cereal food. This 

our of the Whole Wheat is the Nutrient 

x par excellence,and should supplant the 

creunety, wnite flour (which ‘ contains 
nd is consequently im 

) fect as food) in our daily consumption. 








Always Ask For “Franklin Mills.” 
All Leading Grocers Sell It, 


Mills Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
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tions censuring Ambassador Bayard, reported 
from the committee on Foreign Affairs... . 
The Ohio legislature passes bills against the 
corrupt use of money in elections and imposing 
an excise tax of 1% per cent. on the gross earn- 
ings of gas, electric, pipe line, and street railwaA 
companies, ... The North Carolina Republican 
State committee appoints a committee to con- 
fer with Populists on the subject of fusion. . 
The Wisconsin Republican State convention 
indorses McKinley. ... Coal firms engaged in 
trade on the Great Lakes form a pool at Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

It is reported that the Armenian Patriarch in 
Constantinople will resign, since attempts are 
not made to punish persons guilty of Armenian 
massacres....A rebellion is reported in Bo- 
livia, 

Thursday, March 19. 


The Senate debates Cuban belligerency reso- 
lutions; the Committe on ‘Territories reports 
favorably on a bill to admit New Mexico... . 
The House discusses resolutions of censure for 
Ambassador Bayard. ... Silver Republican 
Senators and a number of Eastern manufac- 
turers confer in Washington concerning protec- 
tion and bimetalism as political issues... . 
McKinley and Manderson Republicans in Ne- 
braska agree to send a McKinley delegation to 
St. Louis. ... Secretary Hoke Smith and ex- 
Speaker Crisp agree to debate the financial 

uestion in Augusta and Atlanta. ... Chief- 

ustice Fuller and other prominent men sign a 
call for a national conference at Washington, 
April 22 and 23 in the interest of a permanent 
system of arbitration between the United States 
and Great Britain. 

The British Nile expedition is discussed in the 
House of Commons and in the French Chamber 
of Deputies. .. . France declines to accede to 
Great Britain's request to take £500,000 from the 
Egyptian reserve for the expenses of the Don- 
gola expedition. . . . The Manitoba legislature 
adjourns until April 16, and a conference on the 
school question will be held at Winnipeg in the 
interim. 


Friday, March 20. 


Debate continues in the Senate on Cuban belli- 
goteney resolutions, adjournment being taken 
until Monday against Mr. Sherman’s wishes by 
a vote of 42 to 22; a committee reports favors the 
admission of Arizona; the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections report in favor of direct elec- 
tion of Senators by the people. ... A resolution 
censuring Ambassador Bayard passes the House 
by a vote ot 180to 71 asecond resolution against 
grag’ speeches by diplomatic officers passed 

y a vote of 191 to 59; the seat of Mr. Boatner, 
of Louisiana, is declared vacant. ...A bill is 
reported to the Massachusetts House granting 
municipal suffrage to women. 

It is reported that the British Government has 
Fizes Sir Julian Pauncefote, Minister to the 

nited States, full authority to reach an agree- 
ment with Secretary Olney regarding the Ven- 
ezuelan controversy; Mr. Balfour says the 
Nile expeditions has no relation to the British 
occupation of Egypt; Mr. Chamberlain says that 
a majority of the powers have consented to 
England’s plan of meeting the expenses of the 
expedition. . . . The Khalifa is said to have pro- 
claimed a holy war against Egypt. ... In the 
Dominion House of Commons the Manitoba 
Schools Remedial bill passes a second reading by 
a majority of 184. 


Saturday, March 21. 


It is announced In Washington that the so- 
called Yuruan incident between Venezuela and 
Great Britain had been closed through the good 
offices of this country. ... An agreement to fix 

rices and curtail the output of Bessemer and 
Messaba iron ores is made by leading miners 
meeting at Cleveland....An _ International 
Boundary Commission hears evidence on Mexi- 
co's claim to part of El Paso, Texas... . Wm. 
Q. Judge, president of the Theosophical Society 
in America, dies in New York. 

The Italian Chamber of Deputies approves the 
African credits by a large majority. ... The 
President of Ecuador decides to suspend pay- 
ment of the foreign debt. .. . A commission is 
appointed by the Governor-General of Canada 
to proceed to Winnipeg to negotiate with the 
government of Manitoba for a settlement of the 
school question. 


Sunday, March 22. 


Fire destroys valuable papers in the Census 

office at Washington. .. . Answers of manufac- 
turers to the Ways and Means Committee of 
the subject of reciprocity are made public. . 
It is reported that the British Minister in Wash- 
ington has received official memoranda em- 
bodying the correction of minor clerical errors 
in the British blue-book on Venezuela. 

Infinential German newspapers defend the 
Nile expedition as necessary. ... The North 
Staffordshire Regiment, 900 men, leaves Cairo 
for Wady Halfa.... It is stated that peace 
ome with King Menelik have been broken 
off by General Baldissera.... The Imperial 
Chancellor asks for the appointment of a suc- 
cessor to M. Herbette, French Ambassador to 
Germany. ... Lord Salisbury answers the in- 
quiry of a correspondent by saying that pro- 
posals for arbitration of disputes between Great 
Britain and the United States are before both 
governments. 





LAWYERS. 


We append below a list of leading lawyers in 
different portions of the United States and 
Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests for 
local information will meet with prompt atten- 
tion at their hands: 


Henry C. Terry, 506-7-8 Hale Bldg., 
1328 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


John M. Harris, Court House, Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


W. C. Gilmore, 311 Pine St., Williams- 
port, Pa. 

Mordecai & Gadsden, 43-45 Broad 
St., Charleston, 8. C. 


William O. Thompson, 715 Washing- 
ton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


James G. Young, Hall B’dg, Ninth 
and Walnut Sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


Harry Emmons, Law Building, Ninth 
and Market Sts., Wiimington, Del. 


George E. Dickson, 329 ‘‘ The Rook- 
ery,” Chicago. 


John Moffitt, 911 Ashland Block, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 
J. B. Weaver, Freeport, Ill. 


John H. Taff, 27 School St., Boston, 
Mass. 


Sam’l J. MacDonald, i Pine St. 
New York (also member Bar of New Jersey). 


Fillius & Davis, Cooper Block, Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Chas. E. Bond, 260-265 Temple Court, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nathan R. Park, 28 Chamber of Com- 
meree, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


D. C. Hughes, City Nat. Bank Bldg., 
Canton, Ohio. 


Frank J. Thompson, Fargo, North 
Dakota. 


Henry P. Karch, New Strome Build- 
ing, Millersburg, Ohio. 


Harris & Lafferty, Perry, Oklahoma. 


Boynton & Smith, Kingfisher Bank 
Building, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. 


G. R. Coffin,702 Broad St., Augusta, Ga. 


Thomas & Collingwood, 311-314 Hol- 
lister Block, Lansing, Mich. 


George P. Goff, ‘‘Strathmore House,” 
207 Larkin St.. San Francisco, Cal. 


Temple & Heaton, Mills Bldg., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


Morrison and Chesnut, 21 and 22 
Daily Record Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


John W. Link, Fort Worth, Texas. 


Charles W. Felker, Milwaukee and 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


CANADA, 


W. B. Bentley & Co., Toronto, Can- 
ada. Cable Address ‘‘ Bentley,” 
Toronto. 





JAMES G. YOUNG, 
Cte. Lawyer ot ae Public, 

ce, Rooms 315 & 316 Hall B’dg, 
N. W. Cor. Niat & Walnut Sts. Kansas City, Mo. 








(From SAMANTHA IN EvROPE.) 





Attention! 


The Christian Guide, Louisville, Ky., speaking of 
Marietta Holley’s latest book, ‘‘Samantha in Eu- 
rope,” by Josiah Allen’s Wife, says : 

“It mist not be supposed that the book has no aim 
but to amuse people during a few hours of pastime. 
It has good ideas on politics, religion, sociology, and 
in fact all the questions that are of interest to-day. 

‘There are many ideas and descriptions of great 
beauty. 

‘*Smiles and tears come from the same sentence, 
and it is so skilfully written that a proper equilib- 
rium is maintained. 


“* Josiah Allen’s Wife’ has, by her wit, wisdom, 
and philosophy, become known to a large circle of 
readers who welcome everything she writes.” 


The Boston Times; ‘‘‘Samantha in Europe’ is 
the best book of travels since Mark Twain’s ‘ Inno- 
cents Abroad.’ Typographically it is all that could 
be asked for. The paper is white and of good qual- 
ity, and De Grimm, the caricaturist, has furnished 
one hundred and twenty-five illustrations , . . he is 
very happy in his work.” 

The Cincinnati Commercial Gazette; ‘‘There is 
not a dull page in the book, and it is a veritable 
treat for a reviewer to turn to such a book after 
having had to do with many that are offered to the 
public.”’ 

Its 125 characteristic illustrations, by the inimita- 
ble De Grimm, are worth more than the price of the 
book. Octavo, 727 pages; elegant bindings. Agents 
Wanted, highest commissions paid ; exclusive terri- 
tory given ; book sells on sight ; prices (by mail or 
agent), cloth, $2.50 ; half Russia, $4.00. Apply for 
terms and territory. Address: Funk & WaGNALLS 
Company, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 





*“ REALLY MERITORIOUS.” 


—Dramatic Review, New York. 


The Essentials of Elocution, 


By ALFRED AYRES. 
Author of “The Orthoepist,” ‘‘The Verbalist,” etc. 








16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price, 60c., Post-free. 


‘“‘The mode of procedure herein recommended, in 
order to become skilled in elocution, is wholly un- 
like anything that has hitherto found its way in 
print.”—-From the Preface. 

“It is brightly written and original.”—Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 

“Tt is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.”°—Lutheran Observer. 

“Tt is a case where brevity is the soul of value.”"— 
Rochester Herald. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 30 Lafayette Place, N.Y. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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GRAND 
POPULAR 
OFFER! 


(See below ) 











ALL CLASSES 





GET LATEST, BEST. 


A TOLERABLE DICTIONARY 
IS LIKE 


A TOLERABLE EGG. 
(Beware of Deceptions. ) 











Are Represented by their Own Recognized Authorities in the Great 
FUNK &.WAGNALLS 


Work of Specialists Throughout. 


Each class of words has been passed upon by a 
recognized specialist in the science, or art, or handi- 
craft, or party, to which the terms respectively be- 
long. The people to whom a term belongs have 
the right to say what they mean when they use 
that term. No other work has nearly so universally 
applied this principle, hence can not be so satis- 
factory. 





Authoritative in Every Detail. 


Over 200 Specialists were engaged upon it 
for years at an actual Cash Outlay of over 
$960,000. ‘Must have cost as much as a 
little war. ’’-—Tue Literary Wor tp, London, Eng. 
Invaluable to scholars and handicraftmen, and lay- 
men of every class. Only a small payment of cash 
now required ; 6 to 12 months to pay the balance. 
Don’t buy any dictionary until you examine this one. 





As THE NEW YORK TIMES said, May 109, 1895: 








**In the Standard Dictionary we have the latest utterance of competent specialists in every matter of technical detail. 





No one can doubt that, with Professor Simon Newcomb in charge of words relating to astronomy and mathematics, we 
have in the treatment of these words the latest results of scientific research. Soof Professor T. Mitchell Prudden, in charge 
of the department of bacteriology ; and so down through hundreds of divisions and subdivisions of the field of knowledge.” 


LAWYERS. 


The American Lawyer, New York City, says: ‘‘Law terms 
hold, perhaps for the first time in any dictionary, a prominent and 
satisfactory ition. Lawyers should welcome a work, the legal 
definitions of which have been placed in competent hands and that 
will prove an excellent guide. . . . We say, without fear of con- 
t ction, that the legal work is so ably performed that the ‘Stan- 
dard Dictionary * should henceforth form an essential part of ev- 
ery lawyer’s library. Wespecially commend the editors for the 
definitions of ‘ambassador’ and ‘high seas,’ which evidently em- 
body the result of recent decision and legislation.” 


TEACHERS, STUDENTS. 


Education, Boston, says: ‘‘We take great pleasure in 
recommending this new dictionary to teachers, students, and 
others because of the common-sense plan on which it is based ; 
because of the authoritative system of pronunciation it has adopted; 
because of the accurate and concise definitions ; and because of the 
numerous and comprehensive tables and lists which are to be 
found sprinkled throughout its pages.” 


PAINTERS, DECORATORS. 


Painting and Decorating, New York, says: “It cannot 
fail to prove an invaluable addition to the working library of ever 
painter and decorator. . . . In the other departments, the Stand- 
ard Dictionary shows the same thoroughness and care that has 
been given to the subject of color.” 











PHYSICIANS. 


The North American Journal of Homeopathy, New York, 
says: ‘‘ The Standard Dictionary is particularly rich in the terms 
of science and medicine, and will be invaluable to all medical men. 
We cannot too strongly urge our readers who want a new diction- 
ary to procure the Standard. It is worth many times its cost. 

The Lancet, London, says: ‘The work is wonderfully good.” 

The Atlanta Medical and Surgical Journal Atlanta, Ga., 
says: ‘‘Froma medical point of view, the Standard is infinitely 
ahead of any other general dictionary we know of.” 


ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS. 


The Architect and Builder, New York, says: ‘We desire to 
say to architects, builders, and others, that you will find in this 
work more relating to your particular professions and callings 
than in most works of reference devoted to special subjects.” 


PRINTERS, PROOF-READERS. 


The Inland Printer, Chicago, says: ‘It would be highly 
advantageous to have the Century, the International, and Funk 
Wagnalis Standard Dictionary all at hand for reference and com- 
ee son ; but if only one is to be had certainly the Standard is the 
t one for the proof-reader. There is not one department of 
knowledge or scievce not represented in the Standard by more words 
than it has in either of the others, and the record of word-forms 











is more valuable to proof-readers than any other feature of the ; 


dictionary as a practical aid in proof-reading.” 


TEST the Standard Dictionary from the Standpoint of Your Own Especial 





Trade, Profession, or Creed. 





Find out who were the editors in charge of the particular branch of the language which most concerns or interests you. 


Consider whether they were qualifie 


for authoritative work in that particular class of words. 


Examine their work. 


Compare it with the same department in other dictionaries, and don’t have at any price a dictionary that can not give 


ou the latest and most authoritative information. 


Other dictionaries may 


“do’’ for some people, who care more for 


ulk and pounds avoirdupois than for genuine merit—(paper is only 4 cents a pound.) Surely YOU want the BEST. 





GRAND POPULAR OFFER 


A complete, up-to-date, authoritative dictionary 
of the English language is a necessity in every home, 
every school, and every office. So important a pur- 
chase should be made with great care, now more 
than ever, as gross deceptions are being used in the 
selling of certain dictionaries (send for our circular 
“Exposed, No. 2”). Fortunately the best as well as 
the latest dictionary ever published is now, for a 
short time, offered to the public on terms that make 
it possible for every person to procure it at once. 


The 


Work 


Complete 


At Once 
On Easy 


For a Limited Time. 


In order to make it possible for every one to secure at once this greatest 
of all dictionaries we have decided to accept subscriptions for a limited 
time on very easy terms, supplying the complete work at once on pay- 
ment of a small amount of cash, and accepting balance in small month- 
ly payments. Either 
the one-volume or two-vol- 
ume edition in any of the 
styles of binding may be 
had now on such terms. 








PRICES: 


IN 1 VOL. IN 2 VOLS. 


We reserve i En pig Half Russia, . . . $15.00 $18.00 
raw this specia -| Full Russia, . . . 18,00 22.00 
cretion nt ony coipertin | MetetCh, . . . . 2200 | 6D 





ulars address as below, or Descriptive Circulars will be sent on 








The closest scrutiny of every claim made for the ony the Standard Dic- application. 
Standard Dictionary is invited. Payments cality? agent in your lo- |___ pcrasiidabaeaie’ 
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Spirit of 1896? 
‘A New View of the Woman Question.” 
By Rev. JAMES C, FERNALD. 


THE NEW WOMANHOOD 


Introduction by MARION HARLAND. 12mo, 
cloth, 369 pp. Price, $1.25, post-free. 


The Press has everywhere been unanimous in 
praise of this book, . All agree that it presents the 
best and most desirable solution of the Woman 
Question with regard to her mission, and that it is 
the only practical and proper elucidation. 


The Press, New York: ‘It is a book rich in 
positive instruction and fine suggestion.” 


The Evening World, New York: “.. .Itisa 
remarkable book. . . . It isa new view of the Woman 
Question, and such ag will be heartily welcomed.” 


The Golden Rule, Boston, says: ‘‘We are not 
acquainted with any book that even approaches 
this as an outline for girls and women of their true 
glory and work. Every page is crowded with good 
things.” 

The Christian Inquirer, New York, says: 
“The work is elevated. and pure, and earnestly 
suggestive of what the ‘New Womanhood’ must 
be. ... It is far superior to the most cf what is 
written about women for women.” 


Funk & Wagnalis Co., Pubs., 30 Latayette Place, N.Y. 
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—SOME RECENT BOOK 








toast bread 


and keep it dry. There'll be no 
danger of its molding. But 
moisten the bread with water, 
and see the result. It is covered 
with mold. So with consump- 
tion. Its germs will not grow 
in the lungs unless everything is 
suitable to them. Weakness, 
poor blood, loss of appetite, 
coughs and colds often prepare 
the ground for the development 
of its germs. To destroy germ- 
life the system must be kept ina 
well-nourished condition. Do 
not lose flesh. 

Take Scott’s Emulsion, with 
hypophosphites, as a preventive. 
It furnishes the reinforcements 
necessary for the body to con- 
quer in the easiest possible form. 
The oil is in a state quickly taken 


up by the organs and tissues. 
50c, and $1,00 Scorr & Bowns, Chemists, New York 
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The Up-to-Date Primer, A First Book of Lessons for Little Political Economists. 


By J. W. BeENncoucu. _ Illustrated. 
copies, $9.00 ; 100 copies, $16.00. Post-free. 


12mo, bound in limp cloth. 


Price, per copy, 25 centS; 12 copies $2.50; 50 


The book is composed of words of one syllable, with pictures, ‘‘ designed for use in schools, colleges, universities, and other 
seats of learning.” It is thé book for use of all Single-Tax Clubs. It is a humorous travesty on the child's primer in use in 


public schools. It contains 70 lessons, illustrated with as many cleverly conceived cartoons. 


exposition of the theory taught in the works of Henry George. 


The series presents a complete 


Louis F. Post, National Committee Single-Tax League of the United States: ‘‘. . . Tho it is funny it is also instructive. 


has a wonderful faculty for shoveling truth into the brains of 


Be 
at his best in this primer. I congratulate him 


The Elements of The Higher 
Criticism. 


By Andrew C. Zenos, Professor of Biblical Theology in 
McCormick Theological Seminary, Chicago. 12mo, 
cloth, 268 pp. Price, $1.00. Post-free. 

png Lpgdd boos ‘of hia kind on this subject. tie not 
a plea or a philippic: reassuring as 6 di- 
ptures. . 


George H. Hepwo D.D., in the New York Herald: 
‘*The Elements of the Criticism, by A. C. Zenos, is a 
of intense interest to all religious folk, and one to be placed 
in the hands of the younger tion. ... We want more 
books of this kind, d Sredthandedly with the Bible, and we 
commend it very heartily as a scholarly and instructive volume.” 


on the success with which he 


le while entertaining them, and he has displayed it 
as worked out his designs.” 


The American Church and Its 
Baptisms. of Fire. 


By Rev. S. B. HAviipay, and D. S. Grecory, D.D., 
LL.D. Octavo, cloth, 774 pp. Illustrated with 
40 portraits. Price, $5.00, Carriage free. 


An account of the religious progress of the last two centuries, 
in this country, including the prinei religious bodies, the great 
eras of revivals and the leading revivalists, etc. 


Professor E. J. Wolf, Lutheran Seminary, Gettysburg: 

“Those who think that ‘revivals’ are the genuine manifesta- 
tionsof ent power without any admixture of error or evil will 
have their eyes somes if they carefully study these pages... 
a valuable acquisition to the library of all students of American 
religious history.” 


The Saloon-Keepers’ Ledger. 


By Louis ALBert Banks, D.D., Brooklyn, 12mo, cloth, 129 pp. Price 75 cents. 


Post-free. 


A Series of Tempetance Revival Discourses delivered in Hanson Place M. E. Church by the author. 
The Christian H Detroit: ‘ This is one of the most notable contributions to temperance literature of recent years. 
illustration and invincible 


- . « Abounding in apt 


, sparkling with anecdote, and scintillating with unanswerable facts.”’ 





Funx & WaGNALLS CompaANy, PUBLISHERS, 30 LaraveTTeE Piace, New York. 
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Préss‘of the Publishers’ Printing Company, 132, 134 and 136 West 14th Street, New York. 
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